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Teamwork and Productivity 
TEAMWORK AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Stanley R. Cullen 


Communications are important and have been a most important source 
of human understanding since Adam first winked at Eve. However, only 
within comparatively recent years have we been concerned with the prob- 
lem of communicating with our employes and the resulting effect on 
teamwork and productivity, and given it increasing and specific attention 
as an important function in improving labor-management relations. 

The fact that we are concerned about this problem indicates a lack of 
satisfaction, a sense of concern, with our performance in this important field. 
As L. L. Whyte points out in his book entitled The Next Development in 
Man: “Thought is born of failure; only when action fails to satisfy human 
needs is there ground for thought; to devote attention to any problem is to 
confess a lack of adjustment which we must stop to consider; and the greater 
the failure, the more searching is the kind of thought which is necessary.” 

The fact that we are giving thought, and I hope that it will be searching, 
to the problem of communications and its relations to productivity and 
teamwork, means that communications in our industrial plants, the com- 
munications from the executive management to and through the supervision 
to the employes, and from the employes to the supervision and to the 
executive management, has been, to say the least, unsatisfactory. 

Let's analyze the problem, to determine what it is, to try to figure out 
just what we are talking about when we refer in general terms to com- 
munications. 

To communicate, according to the dictionary, is to impart or to make 
known. Again, communications, I believe, may simply be defined as the 
flow of information and ideas from one individual to another. However, 
the sad experience of management has been that it is possible to impart, to 
tell, to state, to write, a fact or an idea and still not make this fact or idea 
known. For our purposes, these simplified definitions ignore the fact that 
successful communications in an industrial situation must result in a desired 
response from the other end of the line. 

May LI, at this point, make some general observations about communi- 
cations and industrial relations and how communications can affect team- 
work and productivity, and then summarize for you a communications 
pro that can be effective in small and medium size plants, and as I 
feel it has been effective at Sargent and Company. 

In communications, the flow of ideas and information from one indi- 
vidual to another might be compared to the flow of an electric current. 
Like the flow of electric current, the power of the idea and the information 
to be communicated diminish as the distance from the originator of the 
information increases. Just as impedence is set up in the flow of electric 
STANLEY R. CULLEN —Assistant Works Manager, Sargent & Company, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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current, so also is there apt to be impedence in the flow of communications. 
To overcome this impedence, which frequently happens at the supervisory 
level, most industrial organizations have set up staff departments. The 
function of the staff departments in communications might be compared 
to the function of booster stations in an electric circuit. 

Communications have sometimes been called the organization chart 
in action, because, in general, communications flow up and down along the 
lines of the organization chart. However, this is not always so. An 
analysis of your channels of communications and a charting of the routes 
along which information flows might trace different lines from your formal 
organization chart but would in effect represent your de facto organization. 

Even though the greatest challenge to effective communication has 
been introduced by the effects of mass production and the necessary con- 
comitant specialization of jobs, communications provide a means for devel- 
oping job satisfaction. It isn’t nearly enough to give extra pay, recreational 
facilities, welfare benefits and tile washrooms. The key to better work, to 
better teamwork, to better productivity, is the employe’s self-interest. His 
self-interest is best served by satisfying his human needs. 


It is generally recognized that we cannot have a high level of produc- 
tivity, cooperation, and teamwork in our plants unless we can satisfy the 
basic human needs of the men and women who work for us. People who 
have thought about the problem generally have concluded that all indi- 
viduals have these same basic human needs. Usually they are stated as 
follows: 1) Recognition as an individual, 2) Pride in the work that is being 
done, 3) Fair treatment, 4) A chance to be heard, 5) A sense of belonging, 
and 6) A feeling that opportunity exists. 

It is obvious that effective communications, and I mean two-way 
communications, can play an important part in satisfying these basic human 
desires. For example, when you keep a man well informed about things 
that affect him and his job, his security and his welfare, you recognize him 
as an individual. You indicate that you consider him important—important 
enough to be told these things. He is no longer just an employe, but a 
person you consider valuable and dignified enough to be kept fully informed 
about things that affect him. 


Complete information about a job enables a man to take some pride 
in his work. A man certainly cannot be proud of something he knows 
nothing about. If he knows why this job is meaningful, why it is being 
performed, why it is being performed this way, the importance of this 
operation to the end use of the product, then he can take some pride in his 
operation no matter how repetitious or simple it is. If he can see the 
product in use, if he can realize the importance that this product has to 
our civilization, he can certainly gain pride from his work. If he doesn't 
know these things, it is impossible for him to be proud of the job he is 
doing or to find any meaning in his repetiticus action. He can’t know 
them unless he has been told and shown. 
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Basically it is fair treatment to let a man know what the score is, tc 
tell him how he is doing, to praise him for a job well done, or to let him 
know wherein he has failed, and what steps need to be taken by him to 
attain adequate performance. 

Workers usually want to express themselves in three main areas: 1) 
Grievances, 2) Suggestions for improvements, and 3) Changes which affect 
them. Two-way channels of communications which are really effective 
make it possible for a worker to express himself in these three main areas, 
and through this expression and through the information that flows back 
to him, to satisfy to a large extent his drive for self-interest. 

When communications are open from the bottom to the top, a man 
has a chance to be heard, to contribute his ideas for improvements, to tell 
what things are bothering him, to get his gripes off his chest, to feel that 
he is participating in the entire operation. When a man understands what 
is going on in his department and his company and how these activities 
affect him, he has a sense of belonging; he has a sense of belonging to his 
immediate work group, and to the larger company group th t makes up 
the industrial environment in which the employe spends sc much of his 
time and so much of his life. 

I do not mean to imply that good communications alone can create 
good employe relations and high productivity. Effective communications 
is a highly important contributing factor to good employe relations, to 
creating a sense of teamwork and high productivity. But it must be empha- 
sized that if poor employe relations exist, the communications program, no 
matter how well designed, will not be effective. It is almost impossible to 
communicate effectively with a dissatisfied employe. The attitude of an 
employe toward the company will condition to a great extent the response 
which that employe gives to the company’s communications. But even a 
good management attitude will fail to win employe loyalty and cooperation 
if communications are inadequate or non-existent. 

People cannot appreciate what they don’t know about. So communica- 
tions cannot create by themselves good employe relationships, but they can 
be a mighty important factor in influencing good employe relationships. 
Without effective communications, anything you may do is likely to be 
misunderstood. 

To most employes, the terms and conditions of their employment are 
dictated by the man they regard as the boss. Most of your employes and 
mine are realists. They have a keen nose for authority. Whenever the 
boss knows and is known by the employes, management has a greater 
awareness of the actual and potential labor relations effects of its decisions 
and is more responsible to foreseeable risk. And in this condition, too, 
employees usually have a greater 2vareness of management's desires and 
endeavors to give them a square deal. Good commu:ications will narrow 

a it is important to remember that the background, 
experienc and attitude of the person receiving the information will affect 
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his response. The story is told about the French peasant who came across 
an artist painting in the fields. The peasant said: “Ah, I see you are 
playing.” The artist said: “No. I am working.” A little later the same 
peasant came across the same artist digging in his garden. The peasant 
said: “Ah, I see you are working now.” And the artist said: “No. Now I 
am resting.” 

Remember communications need not be on paper. Communication 
occurs whenever any member of management has any contact with another 
member of management or with the rank and file. Actually, this is the 
most important opportunity for communication because it occurs most 
frequently and because personal contact is the most effective communica- 
tions medium. 


Now as to the specifics of a communications program, particularly for 
a small and medium size plant. I would like to outline for you some 
aspects of our communications program at Sargent’s, not because I think 
it the best in the world, but because it is the one which I know the most 
about and because I believe sincerely that it has been effective. 


First of all, we have a strong conviction that our people should be kept 
fully informed on all matters which affect them. This policy was again 
made clear and laid on the line in an editorial in our plant magazine. A 
portion of that editorial, referring to the Korean situation, reads as follows: 
“As we enter this time of troubles, the company pledges to do everything 
it can to make your job and your responsibility clear to you; to do everything 
it can to protect your personal safety on the job and in the event of enemy 
action; to give you all the information that is possible about what is going 
on in the plant so long as such information is in accord with the security 
provisions that may be imposed upon us.” It is even important to tell them 
what you are doing, nailed down by editorials. 


In putting our communications program into action, we use three types 
of media: 1) The spoken word, 2) Written information, and 3) Audio-visual 
media. The most important of these, of course, is the spoken word, because 
it is the face-to-face device used in all day-to-day communications. All of 
these occasions—giving orders, hearing grievances, making work assign- 
ments, training employes, criticising employes, praising good work, inter- 
viewing job applicants, holding exit interviews, telling a worker about his 
progress, turning down requests for pay increases and promotions, granting 
requests for pay increases and promotions, asking for special work effort, 
making a new rule, enforcing old rules, explaining changes, and an endless 
amount of day-to-day dealings with people—are spoken communications. 
And we try always to have these activities conform to good communications 
practice. 

I believe that two specific instances of spoken communication devices 
need explanation. One of the most effective is the monthly talk which 
each foreman in our company has with all of the employes in his department. 
These monthly talks are designed to give the foreman and the people in 
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his department complete information about any subject which is of par- 
ticular interest at that time and which affects their relationship with the 
company. After a subject for the talk has been selected, the foremen are 
called together and given a written outline of the material to be covered in 
that month’s talk. This material is gone over carefully with the foremen, 
the foremen are instructed to be sure that they understand it, but not to 
use the written material in talking with their people. During the week in 
which the talks are scheduled, each foreman calls groups of his employes 
together. Usually the groups are limited to 10 to 12 people. The subjects 
of the talks usually concern changes and improvements in working condi- 
tions, changes in plant layout, new equipment and machinery, changes in 
company’s policy, the outlook for business, new products, requirements for 
quality control, new customers, the competition, and so on. We sincerely 
believe that these foremen’s talks provide an opportunity to grant recogni- 
tion to the employe, to give the employe a chance to be heard, because at 
the end of each talk the discussion is thrown open for questions. It opens up 
free and easy two-way flow of communications. Many irritating gripes are 
nipped in the bud before they become serious. 

Another opportunity for effective communications by the spoken word 
is the induction procedure. It is a complicated thing for a new employe to 
come to work in a modern plant. There are at least 250 different things 
that the new employe has to know. Many of these will be told to him by 
the people in the employment department. Many more should be told to 
him by the foreman when he reports to work. We have four stages in our 
induction procedure. The first is handled by the employment department. 
The bedrock information is in the employe handbook given to the employe 
before he reports to the foreman. The foreman’s part of the induction pro- 
cedure is broken down into three other stages. One is handled at the 
foreman’s desk. Another is handled on a tour of the department. And 
the third part is handled at the employe’s work place. Three or four days 
after the new employe has started work, a representative of the employ- 
ment department visits the new employe and follows up on his progress 
and the progress of his induction. Any residual questions are cleared up 
at that time. Approximately ten days after starting, the new employe is 
called into a group meeting with all the other people who started within 
the same period and, with one of the company’s executives, a general dis- 
cussion on company policies is held. All new people at this time are 
encouraged to ask questions about anything on which they may have any 
misunderstanding. You would be amazed at the liveliness of these discus- 
sions and seriousness of the questions we get. 

And one other very effective means of two-way communications by the 
spoken method, which we should not omit, is picnics and outings. These 
are a nuisance in many respects, but they do serve to break down the gulf 
between the boss and the worker. They do serve as a medium for the free 
and easy exchange of information. We have found them to be most effective. 
Our second large group of communications media is the written form. 
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Naturally this includes such things as the employes’ handbook, the plant 
magazine, annual reports to employes, letters to employes from the president, 
bulletin board notices, special reports to employes, supervisors’ policy man- 
ual, union contracts, reprints of advertisements, news stories, newspaper 
advertisements, payroll stuffers, an informational bulletin on the withholding 
tax, booklets explaining social welfare programs, employe-attitude surveys, 
suggestion systems, booklets explaining pensions. 

This form of communications need not be costly, Some mimeographed 
plant magazines are doing an excellent job because they are newsy and 
because they carry information needed and wanted by employes. It is 
much more important to get across the information and make known the 
facts rather than concentrate on doing an expensive printing job on glossy 
paper. Your employes are hungry for information. If you leave a vacuum 
here, rumors and false propaganda are sure to fill the void. 


The third group of media is the visual and audio-visual. This will 
include posters, which are seen at a glance and have very little text but gain 
their effectiveness from their billboard nature and the repetition of impact. 
Other examples are displays, charts, signs, diagrams, sound movies, plant 
tours, sound slide films, and film slides. Charts and signs may be effectively 
used in connection with plant tours. A sign telling that this particular piece 
of equipment cost $65,282.92 and that on the average $8,922 was invested 
in making each job possible in your plant, is important information for your 
employes and your visitors. There is no other way in the world for them 
to know this unless you tell them. Don't forget plant tours for your own 
employes—as requested. 

These are some of the many devices that are used in communications. 
We are using them every day and I do believe we are using them effectively. 
At least our employe-attitude surveys show that there is less confusion 
about the details of our operations, company policy, and our employe 
welfare program than there was before the inception of a communications 
program. 

Whether it is realized or not, every going enterprise is carrying on 
communications every minute of every day. The necessity is there for it. 
The facilities are also available. What you determine should be communi- 
cated in addition to that which you are already telling your people is a 
matter for you to decide. It can be more information about your own 
operation, explanations of changes, explanations of benefits, information 
about how the American economic system operates, and the important part 
that each worker plays as a consumer in that system. Your communications 
program should be determined on the basis of your individual requirements 
and tailored to satisfy basic human needs. There is much printed matter 
available on the subject; some of it, very excellent, from the National Metal 
Trades Association. 

Just one last word of caution in connection with written communication. 
It’s important to watch in communication the meaning of words. The story 
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is told about the tramp steamer that had been at sea for three months. The 
first mate had a day off watch and decided to get drunk that day. In the 
log book for that day, the captain wrote: “The first mate was drunk today.” 
When the first mate returned to duty, he read the notation in the log book 
and complained to the captain. The captain said: “I'm sorry. That's what 
happened. It's got to remain in the record.” A few days later, the captain 
was off watch and it was the first mate’s turn to keep the log book. For 
that day he wrote in the log book: “The captain was sober today.” 











DEMAND FOR MANUSCRIPTS 


The Journal of Communication does not have a tremendous 
backlog of desirable articles awaiting publication space. Every 
manuscript submitted to the Journal will receive careful considera- 
tion by the editorial staff for possible early publication. There is a 
demand for articles on all phases of communication in human rela- 
tions. 


Editor. 
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CO)AMUNICATION IN A COMMUNICATIONS SERVICE 
K. P. Wood 


No one, of course, could ever count the number of words that are 
spoken over the telephone lines of this country during the course of a year, 
or a month or even a single day. Certainly the number would be astrono- 
mical, for we are a talkative nation and much of our talking is done over 
the telephone. As the organization responsible for building and operating 
so large a share of the nation’s voiceways, it is easy to see why good speech 
is such an important matter to the Bell System. 


Communication is a big thing within the telephone system, too. As 
the world’s largest employer, the Bell System has to communicate with 
over 600,000 employees. 


And as the business with the world’s largest number of stockholders— 
over 1,000,000—it has here another sizeable problem in communications. A 
fairly general condition in the telephone business is that it must steadily 
attract new money for construction and development to meet the public’s 
needs. We not only have to have and hold such a large group of stock- 
holders; we also have to communicate effectively encugh with the public, 
so that even more will risk their dollars with us. 


There are over 36 million teiephones in America served by the Bell 
System. We handle about 190 million calls a day, on the average, from 
these telephones to help Americans communicate with each other. This 
sounds like mass production in communication. Yet, every call is indi- 
vidually placed and tailored to suit the caller's need. Even the long distance 
calls are made to measure on the average in a minute and a half. It takes 
a lot of doing to get them through fast, accurately, and clearly. One 
requisite to this is good speech. We know we must set an example for 
effective speech, for we want the public to speak clearly and courteously, 
too. We would have a real problem trying to get our calls through if the 
public chose to be orally indifferent and careless. 


The specific part of telephone service most often referred to as affecting 
our national habits of speech arises from the operation of telephone switch- 
boards by our young women. Taught to speak clearly and pleasantly, their 
enunciation of numbers and office names has led telephone users to habits 
of placing their calls in the same way and has served to emphasize the 
value of well-articulated speech. This is a matter of frequent comment by 
writers and speakers. Mr. George Bernard Shaw is reported to have said: 


People drop their vowels and syllables and everything else, and at the 
present time just make a noise. How on earth make themselves under- 
stood to each other is difficult to know. It is pure laziness, but the language, 
fortunately, is being preserved by telephone operators and wireless announcers 
who have to be distinct and articulate. 


K. P. WOOD-—Assistant Vice-President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York. 
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Naturally, we spend a lot of time training our people. There is a reason 
why “nine” is pronounced “nyen’ by the operator. There is reason why 
the business office girls display “an eagerness to be helpful.” In training, 
we use films, booklets, skits, recordings, and demonstrations. The impor- 
tance of speech in this training is exemplified by the following excerpt from 
one of our booklets, “Your Voice Can Sparkle.” 


Over the telephone your voice is your sole representative. Your listener 
does not have the help of watching your gestures, seeing the changing of ex- 
pression of your face. The twinkle in the eye, the gleam of clean white teeth, 
the movements of expressive lips are lost over the telephone. Therefore, the 


‘sparkle’ of personality must be put into your speech. 

And in a film on tone of service, the following points are covered: 
expression of regret; courteous attitude; personal interest; naturalness; busi- 
nesslike, alert, resourceful manner; eagerness to be helpful; patient attitude; 
and sympathetic interest. 

The speech habits of telephone users have always been a matter of 
interest to us, for better speech means better telephone service. 

We know that the number of words which the telephone user should 
be able to enunciate properly, in order to carry on an effective conversation, 
is not large. A study shows that in 500 telephone conversations, about 
80,000 total words were noted, and only 2,200, or less than 3 per cent, were 
different words. Seven hundred words accounted for 95 per cent. Proper 
pronunciation, therefore, of relatively few words would go a long way 
toward improving the effectiveness of our speech. 

An article which appeared some time ago in Nation’s Business 
stated that the Bell System’s 260,000 operators probably constitute the most 
courteous large working force in the nation. With the number of telephone 
calls held in this country every day, what would life be like in America if 
these calls were handled by discourteous operators with slovenly speech? 
You may be interested to know that business firms all over America have 
been getting the telephone company to help them improve their telephone 
manners. In New York, alone, 350 banks, stores, and manufacturers are 
having skilled observers check regularly to see whether calls are handled 
with good speech and courteous efficiency. 

We can get the calls through to 70,000 communities in America, to ships 
at sea, to 95 per cent of the telephones in the world, and do it with good 
speech and courtesy. But there is a smaller area of communication in our 
business and in business generally which the telephone does not influence. 

This is the internal communication between the people in any large 
business—especially the endless spoken contacts, up and down the line 
between different levels, that are necessary to get the job done. 

It may involve two people at a time, or several in conference, or a talk 
by the boss to groups of employees. In most any case the broad objective 
is to “sell” an idea. 

With all deference to the A-bomb, ideas, of course, remain the most 
powerful, most explosive force on earth. It’s marvelous that ideas can be 
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generated by practically every human being. But how few people are 
able to project an idea—to “sell” it among their fellow men! 

Many a good idea las been sentenced to death because its sponsor 
could not convince the jury. His facts were marshaled on paper. There 
was enthusiasm and sparkle in his heart, but he could not put it all on his 
tongue. It seems that these overtones are as important as the merits of an 
idea. 

Surely the confident, “warm” presentation is comparatively more im- 
portant than the choice of words in themselves. 

In business and industry, there are few opportunities for executives 
to make so-called speeches before large gatherings. Most of them are not 
very good speakers in the sense of the large auditorium, and they don't 
have to be. But the test of their communications comes almost daily in 
the transmission of ideas to small groups in meetings of one kind or another. 
They do not have to give speeches which sound like articles from Fortune 
magazine. But they have to be able to talk with clarity, conviction, and 
enthusiasm to get the maximum of meaning across. A grammatical mistake 
is relatively unimportant. You can end a sentence with a preposition and it 
will be ignored. What good are diction and dignity if you don’t get into the 
minds of the listeners the things you have to talk about? 

The head of a section gang on the railroad is not bothered with diction 
and vocabulary, but he gets across quickly and impressively the things he 
wants to say. I was once a pipe fitter’s helper, and the head pipe fitter had 
no trouble, either. All over America this past fall, on Saturday afternoons, 
football coaches, uninhibited by the niceties of grammar, were speaking 
with conviction between the halves. Not that the refinements of speaking 
are of no importance, but I would put them in a secondary place. 

Another point which may be of interest is that few talks are given 
internally in the business world where the speaker is not subject to challenge 
when he finishes. He has to be able to answer questions. In a speech class, 
for example, the instructor might simulate a business supervisory group of 
fifteen. Take a problem; assign five solutions, one to each of five men. Let 
the rest of the group be unassigned but expected to speak, to take sides, or 
present their own ideas. And give them notice of the occasion at only the 
prior class meeting. 

In business it is not an executive’s job to impress upon a group of 
fellow supervisors that he is a good speaker or has a good voice. The 
object is not to show off as a speaker but to get across ideas. In general, 
it becomes a three-to-five-minute effort and is somewhat extemporaneous. 

Another angle to this matter is that the young man delivering a speech 
in class is not obliged to persuade people to some particular action by the 
power of his communication. Somewhat similarly, a preacher is not 
blamed if his flock fails to become more virtuous. But the man in business 
is held responsible if he cannot get the job done, and getting the job done 
often means lining up a good many people through an effective oral presen- 
tation of facts. 
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In the telephone business, progress in communication by oral and 
technical means go hand in hand. We are dedicated to the constant im- 
provement of both. The so-called public speaking situations in business 
concern brief talks to inform or persuade, talks that come up frequently, 
any time, any day. In general, there is minimum time for preparation. 

We are entering an era that will probably see great improvement in 
the human voice and its ability to express thought succinctly, clearly, and 
beautifully—improvement that will match in some measure the progress 
already made in the means of transmitting it. The great growth in tele- 
phone service, the radio, and, now, television, is surely developing a con- 
sciousness of the spoken word. 











MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


Since January 1, 1951, the membership in NSSC has jumped 
370 per cent. The present issue carries only the sustaining mem- 
bership list. We hope that many of you will see the way clear for 
the extra contribution when renewal time comes again. 
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COMPARISON OF VISUAL AND NONVISUAL LISTENING 


Edward J. J. Kramar 
and 
Thomas R. Lewis 


Dr. Ralph G. Nichols in the last issue of The Journal of Communication 
stated that one of the problems in the identification and description of 
listening comprehension was “to discover the relative weights of visual and 
oral cues in informative speech making.”' We know that scholars in the 
field of speech training have long insisted that the visible cues presented 
by the speaker in the delivery of the speech are important. Still, little 
experimental evidence could be found to warrant complete and unequaled 
acceptance of the general belief that the visible action of the speaker some- 
how contributed to the ability of the listener to understand and remember 
ideas expressed by the speaker. 

The investigation reported here was designed to discover whether 
there is a difference in listening ability between two groups of students 
when one group sees and hears the speaker and the other group only hears 
the speaker. The study proposed to discover whether the element of visual 
cues in the face-to-face situation is an aid to the understanding and retention 
of expository material. The design of the study also allowed an opportunity 
for a comparison of listening ability of men and women in the understanding 
and retention of expository material. 


Procedure 


A lecture was delivered in a small theatre which was divided into two 
sections by a heavy curtain. One loudspeaker was placed on each side of 
the theatre in corresponding positions. A speaker's stand was placed on 
the right side of the lecture room and the group which sat on the right 
side saw and heard the speaker. 

The lecture was expository in nature and contained factual data con- 
cerning the country of New Zealand, its geographical, historical, political, 
and economic factors. This subject was chosen because it was believed 
that it would limit the factor of previous knowledge as a variable. The 
test was composed of forty multiple choice questions. The questions 
offered four responses so that the chance factor of success was minimized. 

The lecture and the test were administered to fifty students prior to 
the experimental situation. An item analysis of the results revealed that 
there were several questions which failed to discriminate properly or were, 
otherwise, not good test questions. These questions were analyzed and 
‘changes were made in either the content of the lecture or the test questions 
so that they might be strengthened. After the test was administered in 
SAE LAUD Da vas Poh te Bah ome, 


2 G. Nichols, “Needed R h in Listening Communication,” The Journal of Communication, 
I¢ » 1951), 49. 
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the experimental situation an item analysis revealed that there were seven 
items which were still ineffective. These seven questions were eliminated 
and the papers were rescored on the basis of the thirty-three retained items. 
The reliability of the test was .71. Theoretically, then, the test could have 
a validity coefficient no higher than .84. Though the reliability of the test 
was not high it represented an adequate tool for the purpose of comparison. 
At the time that the experiment was in progress there were no highly 
reliable tests available. In addition to the statistical interpretation the test 
was closely examined subjectively in accordance with Lindquist’s sug- 
gestions: 


The true quality of a test can rarely be adequately described objectively 
in statistical terms. In most instances, particularly in educational achievement 
testing, final judgment as to the validity of a test must be based primarily on 
a subjective appraisal of the detailed content of the test in relation to an 
authoritative description and competent logical analysis of the trait or objec- 
tives to be measured. ? 


Two groups of students were used in the experiment. They were 
enrolled in the Fundamentals of Speech course at Florida State University. 
The visual group was composed of one huncred and twenty-eight students 
and the non-visual group was composed of one hundred and twenty 
students. In each group there was a ratio of three women to two men 
and a ratio of two freshmen to each upperclassman. 


Description of Experimental Situation 

The procedure included the delivery of the lecture simultaneously 
over a loudspeaker to two groups of students with the visual group seeing 
and hearing the speaker and the nonvisual group only hearing the speaker. 
The students were informed that the material was about twenty minutes 
in length. They were also told that the assignment was a part of their 
regular classwork and that a test grade would be recorded, but that each 
side would be graded on separate curves. There was an observer on each 
side of the curtain to note student behavior, environmental conditions and 
speech delivery. The reports of the observers indicated that they found 
nothing which invalidated the experiment as they understood it. The lec- 
ture was delivered in a memorized-extempore manner. Arm and hand 
gestures, facial expressions, and head and body movements were introduced 
to add naturalness to the delivery but were not so over-abundant as to 
detract or draw attention to themselves. A recording was made of the 
lecture to insure the presence of all the details necessary to achieve clear 
understanding of the questions and answers. After the lecture the two 
groups answered the test questions over the lecture material. The answer 
sheets were machine graded, mean averages were determined for each 
group, and the difference between the means was computed. 


2 E. F. Lindquist, A First Course in Statistics (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942), p. 226. 
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Results 


The range in scores between the two groups revealed that the visual 
group had a greater range than the nonvisual group. The visual group 
range was seven to thirty-one and the nonvisual group range was seven to 
twenty-seven. In the visual group there were three scores above twenty- 
eight and in the nonvisual group there were no scores above twenty-eight. 
Table 1 shows the means and other statistics for the two groups. The 
mean for the visual group was 19.04 and for the nonvisual group it was 
17.13, a difference of 1.91. The t score indicated that the obtained difference 
was too large to be reasonably attributed to chance, or sampling error, 
alone. The significant ratio at the 1% level is 2.576 and at the 0.1% it is 
3.291. Thus there was the possibility of one chance in one hundred that 
so great a difference between the two groups could occur by chance. 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND OTHER STATISTICS IN THE COMPARISON OF THE VISUAL AND 
NONVISUAL GROUP LISTENING TEST SCORES 





























Statistic Visual Group Nonvisual Group 
Number 128. 120. 
Mean 19.04 17.18 
Standard Deviation 5.1 48 
Error of the Mean __ 45 44 
Error of the Difference between Means _ — 

Difference of the Means 191 

0 ocx... 3.08 








In addition to recording the raw scores of each group a further breek- 
down of the scores resulted in the conversion to t scores of men and 
women within the two groups. 


TABLE 2 
MEANS AND OTHER STATISTICS IN THE COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE VISUAL GROUP 





























Statistic Men Women 
Number 52. 76. 
Mean 19.63 18.64 
Standard Deviation 49 5.0 
Error of the Mean —___. .79 57 
Error of the Difference between M 88 

Difference of the Means 99 

t Score 1.12 








Table 2 shows the scores of men and women in the visual group and 
the mean score of the men was 19.63 and for the women it was 18.64, a 
difference of .99. The obtained difference was not significant because 
chance, or the sampling error alone, could make this difference. 
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Table 3 shows the scores of the men and women in the nonvisual 

p and the mean score of the men was 17.73 and for the women it was 
16.66, a difference of 1.07. Again, the difference between the scores of 
men and women was not significant. 


TABLE $3 


MEANS AND OTHER STATISTICS IN THE COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE NONVISUAL GROUP 








Statistic Men Women 























Number — 46. 74. 
Mean 17.73 16.66 
Standard Deviation 4Al 48 
Error of the Mean 65 55 
Error of the Difference between Means 85 

Difference of the Means 1.07 

t Score —- so 








The final comparison of scores was in regard to the retention test 
which was given two weeks after the date of the original experimental 
situation. The over-all range of scores for the two groups was twenty-two. 
The high score was twenty-five and the low score was three, as compared 
to the first test high score of thirty-one and the low score of seven. Table 
4 shows the means and other statistics of the retest situation. The mean 
score for the visual group was 16.33 and for the non-visual group was 
14.34, a difference of 1.00. To interpret the t score, the difference is sig- 
nificant at the 0.1% level. Thus, the possibility is one chance in one 
thousand that so great a difference between the two groups could occur 
by chance. The direction of the difference which was present in the orig- 
inal test situation did not change after a period of two weeks. The differ- 
ence in the mean scores of the original test was 1.91 and the difference in 
the means scores of the re-test was 1.99. 


TABLE 4 


MEANS AND OTHER STATISTICS IN THE COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF 
THE VISUAL AND NONVISUAL GROUPS IN THE RE-TEST SITUATION 


























Statistic Visual Group Nonvisual Group 
Number 109. 115. 
Mean 16.33 14.384 
Standard Deviation 438 4.85 
Error of the Mean Al A 
Error of the Difference between Means ' 57 

Difference of the Means 1.99 





t Score 
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The results of the experiment suggest that there is a difference in 
mean scores of listeners who see and hear the speaker and of those who 
hear the speaker. The visual group range is greater and the mean scores 
show a difference of 1.91 in favor of the visual group. Statistically inter- 
preted there is an actual difference between the two groups and the possi- 
bility exists of one chance in one hundred that so great a difference between 
the two groups could arise by chance. It seems quite evident that the 

ers visible action somehow contributes to the ability of the listener 
to understand and remember ideas expressed by the speaker. In addition 
to the original purpose of this study the listening ability of men and women 
was investigated but there was no conclusive evidence to indicate that 
there is a difference in the scores of men and women listeners. Even 
though there was a difference in the scores it was possible for such a 
difference to exist because of the chance, or sampling error, alone. 


There are, of course, many questions connected with listening com- 
prehension which suggest immediate research. This study suggests other 
questions, such as: 

1. Would the length of presentation have anything to do with a 
difference between visual and nonvisual group? 


2. Would variation in degree of motivation affect the difference on 
test scores between visual and nonvisual groups? 


8. Would subject material of a persuasive nature result in a larger 
difference of test scores between visual and nonvisual groups? 


4. Would variation in personalities of the speaker result in differences 
between visual and nonvisual groups? 


5. Would a test for assimilation of material rather than factual recall 
result in wider difference between visual and nonvisual groups? 


The answers to these and the many other questions connected with 
listening are necessary for a full understanding of the listening process and 
for development of training techniques for the classroom. 
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EXPERIMENTAL MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT IN A BASIC 
COMMUNICATION COURSE 


Kenneth Pasco 
and 


Herold Lillywhite 


The recent development of communication courses in colleges and 
universities across the country has brought forth various claims, by those 
connected with such courses, that they are more adequately meeting the 
needs of students than conventional speech fundamentals and English 
composition courses. Many who have been discouraged with the results 
of the conventional courses are inclined to agree with these claims, but 
it must be recognized that there is as yet almost no definitive research or 
objective evaluation on which to rest a valid case for ‘te new courses. At 
the first annual conference of the National Society for the Study of Com- 
munication, New York, 1950, this problem was recognized as being para- 
mount. After a three-day series of workshops dealing with the topic “What 
are the important problems of college “Basic Communication’ courses?” a 
group of educators under the Chairmanship of Charles Redding, University 
of Southern California, concluded, among other things, that “The evidence 
is completely lacking as of this date, to assert flatly that courses in ‘Basic 
Communication(s) are either (1) a certain improvement over more tradi- 
tional courses, or (2) a certain failure . . . There is a desperate need for 
more control, objective research . . .”' 

At Whittier College the need for objective evaluation of the basic 
communication course long has been recognized. In attempting to evaluate 
several aspects of the course two studies were conducted prior to the ex- 
periment reported here. 

David Krueger? attempted to determine if an appreciable gain in 
listening comprehension could be made in one semester by freshmen in 
the Basic Communication II class. A group of freshmen who were not 
taking Basic Communication II were used as a control. Both groups were 
tested for listening comprehension at the beginning and end of the fall 
semester of 1949. Both the experimental and control groups made appre- 
ciable gains but the gains of those taking Basic Communication II were 
not found to be greater than those of the control group. 

In an attempt ta discover what business and professional men felt 
were their greatest needs in speech, Leonard Crofoot* conducted a 
KENNETH PASCO-Graduate Student, Whittier College. 

HEROLD LILLYWHITE-Professor of Speech, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
2 W. Charles Redding, “Problems in Communication Courses,” The Journal of Communication, May, 


1951. 
* David Krueger, “An Experimental Study in the-M tt of Listening Comprehension” (Unpub- 
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jusiness 
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survey of Southern California business and professional men. From this 
survey Crofoot concluded that all groups studied felt that the greatest need 
for effective speech in their respective professions was in face to face 
conversation. Group discussion was rated second. These men did not 
believe that the speech courses, usually only the fundamentals course, 
that they had taken gave them the needed training. Crofoot states, “It 
may be entirely possible that the traditional approach to speech activity 
has not always fulfilled the indicated need for business and professional 
men. 

In the fall of 1950 the third study in the area of evaluation of the basic 
communication course at Whittier was undertaken. The experiment is 
outlined below. 


Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of this study was to attempt to find answers to the follow- 

ing questions: 

1. Does the Basic Communication II course at Whittier College have 
a positive effect on the personality and adjustment of the individual 
student? 

2. Does the Basic Communication II course at Whittier College have 
a greater effect on personality and adjustment traits than does the 
rest of the freshman curriculum? 

8. Is the Basic Communication II course at Whittier College attaining 
its stated objectives? 

4. Can a quantative experimental procedure be used in evaluating 
the objectives of a speech course of this type? 


Experimental Training 

The Basic Communication II course at Whittier College was used as 
experimental training. The over-all objective for this course may be stated 
as an aim to achieve skills and understandings that will lead to more 
satisfactory human relationships, insofar as these relationships depend upon 
the communication process. It is believed that these skills and understand- 
ings will be achieved by the development of insight into the forces within 
and around the individual, by integration of the personality, an understand- 
ing of the basic nature of language and its function in human relations, and 
by the acquiring of skills in the manipulation of verbal language symbols. 
More specifically the course aims, through group experience, to help the 
individual to see himself in true relation to his combined social and indi- 
vidual environments through discussion, conversation, listening, public 
speaking and speech analysis. 

The student covers, in talks and discussion, the varied and dynamic 
topics: home and community backgrounds, prejudice, emotional pressures, 
religion, a current major social problem, marriage and the family, and 
finally a philosophy of life. These topics always are considered by the 
student with regard to his own heredity and environment plus present 
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conditions affecting him. He attempts to discover how his behavior pat- 
terns were established, to evaluate those patterns and to discover ways 
to change them if necessary so as to work toward better adjustments. 

The course extends over a period of one — semester, giving two 
units of required credit for three hours a week in class. One of these 
hours is devoted to lectures by the instructor; the other two are of the 

informal laboratory section type. Each section is made up of eight to 
twelve students under the leadership of a student coach, and supervised 
by the instructor and the laboratory supervisor. 


Procedure 


Two tests, the California Test of Personality and the Johnson Tem- 
perament Analysis, were used because they could be group-administered 
and readily scored and profiled. These tests purport to measure personality 
traits and adjustment. The 106 students comprising the experimental 
group were chosen from the Basic Communication II course and the 106 
students in the control group were chosen from the Basic Communication I 
course, the part of the Basic Communication sequence that deals with 
written communication. These groups were equated, paired student for 
student as to age, sex and intelligence, and then they were given the same 
two psychological tests. Sixty-two students were lost in the pairing. The 
individuals were closely matched, with the greatest deviations in the 
equating being ten points on the intelligence test, three points on the 
Johnson Temperament Analysis and five points on the California Test of 
Personality. 

The tests were administered under controlled conditions at the begin- 
ning and the end of the regular fall semester of 1950. The scoring was 
done by hand, carefuly checked and profiled. The scores were recorded 
in terms of norms, the California Test of Personality in terms of percentiles 
and the Johnson Temperament Analysis in terms of values. This procedure 
was followed on both initial and final tests and scores were compared 
statistically through the mean score of the groups. Correlations were run 
and the critical ratio and standard error of the difference computed. 


Summary of the Findings 


The results of this experiment, conducted with one hundred and sae 
students at Whittier College, indicate: 


1. The experimental group (Basic Communications II) made statis- 
tically significant betterment (12 percent) in personality traits as 
measured by the California Test of Personality during this school 
semester. The control group made a betterment of 2.8 percent. 


2. The experimental group made statistically significant betterment 
(6 percent) in personality traits, as measured by the Johnson Tem- 
perament Analysis during this school semester. The control group 
made a retrogression of 2 percent. 
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The experimental group surpassed the control group in betterment 
in personality traits (as measured by the California Test of Per- 
sonality) by 8.5 percent with a critical ratio of 2.51. 


The experimental group surpassed with statistical significance the 
control group in betterment in personality traits, as measured by 
the Johnson Temperament Analysis, by 8 percent. 


Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to attempt to measure by the use of 
the Johnson Temperament Analys.. and the California Test of Personality 
whether or not the Basic Communication II course at Whittier College is 
aiding students toward the objectives of better adjustment and the develop- 
ment of good personality traits. 

The experimental group made statistically significant gains in scores 
on personality and adjustment tests over the control group as shown by a 
comparison of means. On the basis of these data the following conclusions 
seem appropriate: 


1. 


The Basic Communication II course at Whittier College does have 
a positive effect on personality and adjustment of students. 


The Basic Communication II course at Whittier College has a 
greater effect on personality and adjustment than does the rest of 
the freshman curriculum. 


The Basic Communication II course at Whittier College is attaining, 
in part at least, its stated objectives. 


From these conclusions the following generalizations are indicated: 
A. 


It is worth while to experiment in the field of personality and 
adjustment in speech as it gives insight into the possibilities of 
communication instruction. 


There is a direct relation between certain types of communication 
training and personality development and adjustment. 
There may be some justification for using the “personality develop- 


ment” approach to communication training as shown by the positive 
results of this study. 
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Time Stretcher 


DO YOU NEED A TIME STRETCHER? 
Eugene S. Wright 


Something new has recently been added to our stereotype of the 
American executive. Besides being a rugged individualist and a two-fisted 
self-made man, the modern industrial tycoon now boasts (almost without 
exception) a beautifully developed set of stomach ulcers. Heckled, harassed 
and hurried by overlings, underlings and a mass of minutia the current 
overlord of the corporate millions just plain doesn’t have time to do all the 
things that have to be done in order to keep peace with the board of 
directors at the office and the high command at home. 

The problem was dramatized the other day in a letter of regret that 
the writer could not possibly join with us in our organization, the National 
Society for the Study of Communication. “If you know where I can buy 
a ‘time stretcher,” the communicant writes, “I will give you a million 
dollars for it.” And that’s just what we must have, it seems, to restore our 
executive group to the fold of well-balanced, happy humanity. Nothing 
less than a “time stretcher” will enable the over-worked magnate to leave 
his bulging briefcase behind and return to the sanctuary of his home 
without a mass of undigested reports standing in the way of a normal, 
relaxing home life. 

Having for years proceeded on the assumption that time was an element 
which could not be tampered with, much less stretched, we felt that the 
plight of our business and industrial executives was quite hopeless indeed. 
But the offer of a million dollars often spurs men to extreme efforts and 
it is with such a reward in mind that the present observations are being 
made. 

Granting, then, that some esoteric machine that is capable of stretching 
a minute into an hour or an hour into a day is quite beyond the realm of 
possibility even in this day of flying saucers and rockets to the moon, we 
are then faced with the possibility of finding a suitable substitute. And 
just such a substitute does exist. It is efficient reading. 


“Now, just wait a minute,” comes the clamor from the reading audience. 
“How can efficient reading be made to serve as a time stretcher?” The 
answer to that question is not difficult to explain but some background is 
first required. 

For years the general public has held to the notion that reading is a 
simple skill that, omee mastered in about the 3rd or 4th grade, will stick 
with you the rest of your life and will operate effectively in all types of 
reading situations. Not quite so, we now learn, as we realize that reading 
is a development process that begins early and continues along a path 
of ever-increasing complexity and refinement. Generally, however, the 
development stops when the pressures of the school are removed and 
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the individua! fails to meet and master material of increasing complexity. 
Of course, there are limits to this development placed upon each person 
by his native ability, but seldom, if ever, does one encounter a reader who 
might be said to be at his optimum development in reading. 

On the contrary, the author has encountered many men, college stu- 
dents and businessmen alike, whose reading development was arrested at 
extremely low levels. Not uncommon are cases such as the graduate 
engineer who scored at the 10th grade level on a standardized reading 
test, or the MD who could not read college freshman material swiftly and 
meaningfully. Other notable instances where general ability and reading 
ability were far out of alignment have constantly been cropping up in the 
five years that the author has worked with reading programs at the college 
and extension level at the University of Minnesota. 

Even though there is extreme danger in making generalizations with 
respect to reading, most of the students encountered fortunately exhibit 
only simple reading disabilities; that is, they possess the necessary tools 
but just need them sharpened. Some few cases don’t have the tools at 
all and need individual clinical help. 

Out of these many individual experiences evolved the program of 
Efficient Reading at the University of Minnesota under the guiding hand 
of Dr. James I. Brown, Associate Professor of Rhetoric, and Executive 
Secretary of our organization. Almost an immediate success when first 
offered under the General Extension Division, the course soon attracted 
lawyers, doctors, students, university staff members, social workers, clerks, 
postmen and members of many other vocational groups. Shortly after 
the course was installed in the extension offerings, student demand necessi- 
tated the installation of two sections of Efficient Reading in the day school. 
Present plans call for six sections of the course in the evening school and 
two classes in the regular university program. The two types of offerings 
are largely parallel except that variations are made to provide for differing 
student needs in the day and the night classes. 

The training, naturally, seeks to improve the reading efficiency of the 
students—that is, to increase their speed of comprehension, to improve 
their reading vocabularies, to stimulate versatility and flexibility in reading, 
and to instill confidence in their ability to read rapidly and still comprehend 
well. In order to accomplish these objectives, the course provides for a 
large amount of guided practice in a multiplicity of reading situations, 
provides visual training, touches lightly on the psychology of reading and 
gives frequent and large-sized doses of motivation. Among the devices 
employed are the Harvard Films for the Improvement of Reading, the 
Keystone Tachistoscope and the Master Word vocabulary building ap- 
proach. Several complete sets of reading materials at various difficulty 
levels are also employed. 

Observable results of the training seem to be manifold, ranging from 
testimonials from former students to the actual objective results computed 
in terms of rate and comprehension on material read. Naturally most 
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inquiries about the results of the training focus on the numerical evidences 
of gain, and in this department certain gratifying results can be reported. 
The average evening student, it may be concluded, after attending seven- 
teen two-hour sessions over a period of one semester may expect to double 
his rate of reading in material of standard difficulty (measured by the 
Flesch formula) without affecting his degree of comprehension. 

It is easy to see now where the “time stretching” feature of efficient 
reading comes in. Assume Mr. H. is an executive of a local industrial con- 
cern. In an effort to increase the effectiveness of his performance on the 
job he seeks to determine just how he is forced to occupy the time that he 
spends at his desk. He is startled to learn that approximately one-third 
of his 48 hour week is spent on various reading tasks—reading correspond- 
ence, reports, technical journals, general business publications, government 
directives, etc. Especially discouraging to Mr. H. is the fact that he feels 
the inefficiency of his reading skills and wishes he could read more rapidly, 
comprehend better and retain more of what he reads. Motivated by an 
intense desire to do more with the time at his disposal, Mr. H. enrolls in 
the class in Efficient Reading. Shortly after the start of the first class he 
is further dismayed to find that he reads standard materials at the rate of 
only 200 words per minute and comprcliends only 65 percent of what he 
reads. At first he is reluctant to part wi:': reading habits of lifelong duration 
and therefore does rather poorly for the first couple of weeks of the course. 
Finally, in desperation, and with a “costs-nothing-to-try” attitude, he forcibly 
breaks with his old techniques and searches for new and better methods. 
For another short period he is completely “at sea” in reading, with not 
even his old inefficient habits to console him. Finally he arrives at new 
point of integration, and from there on he improves rapidly. 

At the end of the course of training he is reading comfortably at 300 
words per minute and comprehending better than ever before. By forcing 
himself slightly he is able to achieve a rate of 400 words per minute with 
at least as good comprehension as he had at the start of the program. 

Now let's total up these gains in terms of “time stretching”. Because 
he is able to read twice as fast as before, the 16 hours per week which 
Mr. H. formerly spent in reading are now cut to 8 hours, leaving him a 
full working day per week to utilize in further reading or in more produc- 
tive activities. This, it would seem, amounts to “time stretching” just as 
surely as if we had employed the hypothetical machine mentioned above 
to do the job. 

Then there are those who like to see results of this type preceded by 
the dollar sign. Converting these time gains to monetary gains seems to 
impart a more dramatic quality to the results reported. Assume again that 
Mr. H. is a $10,000 a year executive. If he is able to provide services 
equivalent to an additional day per week because of his training in efficient 
reading, the company will be in line for a $1668.00 annual saving on Mr. 
H.'s time. 

Besides savings in time and money Mr. H. will realize other intangible 
gains. Apart from being able to read more work-type reading in a given 
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time, Mr. H. will find that his leisure reading skills have increased by an 
even greater percentage. Wider leisure reading will in turn impart greater 
understanding of social, political and economic problems allowing him to 
operate more knowingly in the areas of human relations and management. 
And in terms of personal development, few activities hold out such great 
potential as does wide reading. 

Perhaps by now the reader has detected some personal references 
or interesting similarities to his present situation. Perhaps he has asked 
himself, “Just what are the implications of these facts for me? How much 
of my working day could I save by doubling my reading rate? What 
would these savings amount to in terms of cash? What would my company 
be able to save by providing its complete executive force with training in 
efficient reading? What would doubled reading efficiency mean to me in 
terms of personal development?” 

Throughout the country these questions have been asked and some few 
industrial or professional groups have decided that this area holds forth 
great opportunities for corporate and personal benefits. Professional jour- 
nals, trade journals and house organs have on occasion reported results of 
these experimental programs. Without exception these reports have been 
enthusiastically in favor of continued and improved courses of training in 
efficient reading. 

The January 15, 1951 issue of Modern Industry features an article en- 
titled “You Can Read Faster Than You Do”. In it, reading is treated as a 
personal problem facing all men working in an executive capacity. The 
nature of the reading process is described and methods of training are 
elaborated upon. Summing up the worth of one of the efficient reading 
programs reported, the article states, “the cost of the course (somewhere 
between $80 and $100 per man), we feel, has been a satisfactory investment.” 

The Bulletin of the American Institute of Banking printed an article in 
its April, 1951 edition labeled “Better Seeing for Better Living.” The 
problem of reading efficiency was approached here through a visual skills 
technique, a common aspect of most efficient reading programs. Both 
objective and subjective results reported confirmed the worth of the training. 

The May 1, 1951, issue of the Library Journal headed one of its articles, 
“Can Librarians Read?” From the substance of the article it seems that 
librarians are so completely snowed under with books that they don’t have 
time to read any of them. As a remedy to this situation an efficient reading 
program is recommended, and the results of a program conducted at the 
Remedial Education Center in Washington, D. C., are reported. Again, the 
conclusion was that the training was both necessary and effective. 


From a seat at ringside it is easy to see that the future will bring a 
tremendous increase in training programs of this type. Rotary Clubs, 
PTA’s, church, business, industrial and professional organizations have all 
expressed an interest in the training and have on various occasions requested 
that a demonstration of the activities of the course be presented at their 
meetings. In the Spring Semester, 1951, Minneapolis Honneywell Regulator 
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Company of Minneapolis recruited a group of 25 aero-research engineers 
to take the course offered by the University of Minnesota Extension Division 
on a tuition-paid basis. The Production Training Division of Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company is at present attempting to secure 
management approval of a plan to train 200 of the company’s top-level 
executives. A preliminary survey of the worth of such training turned up 
the astounding fact that a saving in management's time worth $174,480 per 
year could be realized through a course of training in efficient reading. 
The Minneapolis Chapter of the American Institute of Banking is also in 
the process of adding the efficient reading training to its offerings. All 
evidence, then, points to continued growth of efficient reading programs 
throughout the country and throughout a wide range of occupational 
groups. 

Considering the facts that no business or industrial area has a monopoly 
on reading and that our “time stretching” device is not patentable, it might 
be well to investigate this matter of reading efficiency and attempt to 
determine just how much it could be made to serve the causes of personal 
and organizational development in a specific situation. And if a need is 
uncovered the opportune time to start formulating a training program in 
this vital aspect of communication would seem to be now. 

Most state universities at the present time have reading laboratories 
or reading clinics that serve the general public as well as the college 
population. In addition, various private “communication consultant” serv- 
ices offer training of the type described here. Such professional assistance 
in setting up a program appears to be a necessity if an adequate and sound 
program is to be developed. But whatever the source of the training, 
employ efficient reading as your “time stretcher” and help yourself to wider 
personal development and your company to greater job efficiency. 














CONVENTION REMINDER 


Committee meetings will be held on Wednesday, December 
26 in room 522 at 1:00-3:30 P.M. All committees will meet together 
for the first part of this period to discuss the “Bases for Unification 
of the Communication Area.” Committee chairmen or their repre- 
sentatives will make up the panel for this feature. Following this 
discussion, committees will meet separately to work on their re- 


spective programs. 
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WANTED: Skilled Communicators in the Air Force 
K. B. Clark 


This spring on the campus on the University of Washington in Seattle 
a young man named Bill Green received his Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Electrical Engineering. At the same ceremony, he was commissioned a 
Second Lieutenant, United States Air Force Reserve and was ordered to 
active duty as an electronics officer. Like many of his contemporary 
graduates, he figuratively wore his cap and gown over his uniform, for 
today the Air Force and its sister services are-among the major employers 
of college graduates. 


During his senior year in college, Bill Green often discussed his coming 
tour of active duty with his instructors in the Air Science Department. As 
a technical student he is representative of the most sought-after Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps graduate, but what was his job to be as a 
technically trained officer in the service? His instructors drew on authority 
and personal experience to list for him the duties he would be expected to 
accomplish as an officer: 

Administrator 
Student 
Teacher 
Ambassador 


Green’s natural reaction was: “But I’m an engineer. How do these 
jobs apply to me?” 


Bill, like many of his fellow students and sume of his teachers, has a 
hazy notion of what a trained person does in the Air Force, or of what 
the Air Force requires of its trained people. But it is important for both 
Bill and his teachers to know what the Air Force needs and wants in its 
people. Bill must know so that he can better prepare himself for his job. 
His teachers must know in order to do a better job of guiding Bill's prepara- 
tion. Realistic teachers are aware of the requirements of business, industry 
and the professions. Let's explore the requiremeats of the Air Force in one 
area: communication skills. We can begin by examining each of the previ- 
ously mentioned duties of an Air Force officer in turn. 


A statement of Green’s administrative duties appears in his own senior 
year AFROTC text. Managerial ability is listed as the most important 
quality desired in an electronics officer within the squadron. 

The ag who has the ability to manage an efficient electronics section 


and achieve a high quality ape o> from the unit is more valuable to the 
Air Force than the man who is primarily a specialist. ' 


K. B. GEG United States Air Force R.O.T.C., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 


. ea on Air Force Communication, Vol. III (Continental Air Command, USAF, April, 
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The same statement may be made about other fields of specialization 

in the Air Force. An article in the Air Force Times of July 28th, 1951, reads: 
Scientist-Administrator Needed, Hard to Find. The combination scientist- 
administrator is a red-letter item today on the AF’s “critical” personnel list. 

The USAF Institute of Technology—is putting new emphasis on courses at 

University of Chicago in Management and Research and Development Instal- 

lations. 

Neither Green’s text nor the Times article are minimizing the impor- 
tance of technical background, but rather is emphasizing the importance of 
additional qualifications in the Air Force Officer, for he is primarily a 
leader and an administrator, and secondarily a technician. 


The importance of communication skills in administration is gaining 
wider and wider recognition. Three articles in the first issue of the Journal 
were devoted to this subject alone. The Air Force, too, is aware of the 
importance of communication in management and administration. In- 
struction aimed at improving communication skills occupies a large share 
of the curricula of all courses in the Air University. The emphasis in Air 
University schools is not on “public speaking” or “creative writing.” Every 
student is encouraged to develop habits of analyzing critically what he says 
and writes. His objective is to make certain he has said what he means 
to say in a way that is least likely to be misunderstood. But more than 
this, the student is led to recognize the importance of the communicative 
process in the Air Force mission. Lieutenant Colonel Conrad Freed, 
Deputy Director for Staff Instruction, Air Command and Staff School, 
illustrates the need in terms of integrating activity. He points out that a 
single human being working on a single task has few problems of com- 
munication. His own nervous system usually lets his left hand know what 
his right hand is doing. As an “organization”, he is well integrated. But 
as soon as two or more people must work together on a particular job, 
some of this integration is lost, and communication becomes important. 
Effective two-way communication, says Colonel Freed, integrates an organ- 
ization in the way the nervous system integrates a single human: without 
integration, neither can function efficiently. In an organization the size of 
the Air Force, with thousands of people doing hundreds of different jobs, 
the mission cannot be accomplished without people who understand the 
communicative process. An official publication of the United States Depart- 
ment of Defense offers this advice to offices of all branches of the military 
services: 

Other things bein; a rior rating will invariably be given to the 
officer who hee a ome his studies of the art of self -e Bod ag Within 

the military establishment, command is exercised through what is said which 

commands attention and understanding, and through what is written which 


directs, explains, interprets or informs. Battles are won through the ability of 
men to express concrete ideas in clear and unmistakable language. All admin- 


2A. Howard Chase, “Human Relations—Key to a New Era”; W. E. Bennett, “Speech in a Techno- 


logical Society”; Edward Murray, “Problems of tions in Human Radeon The Journal 
of Communication, Vol. I, No. 1. 
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istration is carried forward along the chain of command by the power of men 
to make their thoughts articulate and available to others—superior q 

in the use of language, both as to the written and word, is more essen- 
Oe i ae Sany San Renee Se le technique of weapons 


Thus it can be seen that Lieutenant Bill Green, officer in charge 
of an electronics section, US Air Force, must be a skilled communicator 
if he is to be an effective administrator. 


Administration is a readily understood function of leadership. But 
what of the other jobs Bill Green must do: student, teacher, ambassador? 


If Bill makes a career of the Air Force, he will spend fifteen to twenty 
percent of his time in school. The educational program of the USAF is 
such that the average officer spends four to five years in the formal classroom 
as a student during his thirty or more years of service. The more promising 
the officer, the more education he receives. In this respect, the officer is 
like the doctor or the teacher who returns to the classroom periodically for 
further knowledge and education. But even if Green serves only two or 
three years, much of that time will be spent in the rapid acquisition of new 
knowledge and skills. To do his job, Green must be a competent student, 
with the student's ability to grasp information readily in written and 
spoken presentations. 


Teaching, too, will be an important aspect of his work. A sur- 
prising number of men are required to teach in the Reserve Officer 
Training Corps, units, the indoctrination centers, specialist schools, staff 
colleges, and other service schools. In the Air Force three major commands 
have training and education as their primary mission. The Continental 
Air Command trains reservists, including AFROTC students; the Training 
command is responsible for indoctrination and all specialist training of both 
officers and airmen; the Air University Command is responsible for a 
continuing program of officer education from second lieutenant through 
general officer. The instructors required for these schools number in the 
thousands. And in another sense, even officers who are not assigned 
primarily to instructional duties are nevertheless teachers. The Air Officers 
Guide states: 


Commanders of troop units spend the bulk of their time in training. 
Training is merely another word for teaching. 4 


A “troop unit” means not only a squadron or larger unit, but also the 
various specialist sections that make up the squadron. Lieutenant Green, 
as officer in charge of an electronics section, will be responsible for the 
training of both the technicians under him and the pilots and aircrews 
in the squadron who will be using his equipment. He will be spending 
a lot of his time trying to put ideas across, both orally and in writing. 
® " 1950), ». 508. Guide (4th ed.; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Military Publishing Company, September, 
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Furthermore, he will have the job of ambassador. Whenever the 
service man is a minority member of the population in which he finds 
himself, he becomes, in a sense, an ambassador of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Air Force ROTC instructor on the college campus is a 
representative of the Air Force to the faculty and students on that campus. 
His actions reflect directly on the service to which he belongs. But when 
that officer goes overseas to work in Japan, Germany, England, or any of 
the other countries of the world in which Americans are stationed, his 
actions reflect not only on the service, but upon the nation he represents. 
This is the ambassadorial function of soldiering. It requires skill in com- 
municating not only with fellow specialists in the service but with civilian 
populations the world over. 


These, then are the jobs to be done by Second Lieutenant Bill Green, 
B. S. in Electrical Engineering, University of Washington: administrator, 
student, teacher, ambassador. The common factor underlying all of these 
jobs is the need for skill in communicating with people. Bill must be 
skilled in expressing himself both orally and in writing to individuals and 
to groups. He must be able to get information « ccurately by ear and eye. 
He must understand something of why peop!< behave the way they do, 
both as individuals and as groups, in order to understand the probable 
effects of his communications on them and their reasons for expressing 
themselves as they do. Desirably he should develop these skills while he 
is still a student in the university. The technical student, particularly, 
should be led to look upon communication skills not as something foreign 
to the mathematical and exact world of the slide rule and surveyor’s transit, 
but as skills as essential to him as his knowledge of physics and calculus. 








LIBRARY ORDERS 


The library orders for the Journal of Communication can be 
encouraged through action of the NSSC members. Please request . 
your libraries to subscribe immediately. We can supply copies of 
the first issue until the rather limited supply is depleted. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


An attempt was made by the editor to get a report from each of the com- 
mittees of NSSC for this issue. Although the effort was not completely suc- 
cessful, the response was good. The following portion of the Journal is 
devoted to these reports. 
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A PROSPECTUS OF THE ROLE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CLINICAL METHODS IN COMMUNICATION DISORDERS 


Russell Meyers, M.D. 


It is not difficult to sketch in broad terms the role of the Committee 
on Clinical Methods as it relates to the National Society at large and 
to its several committees. It is necessary only that a circumstance already 
familiar to serious students in the biologic, psychologic and social sciences 
be taken into account—that no clear line of demarcation exists between 
what is conventionally designated as “normal” and “abnormal.” The 
dichotomy commonly supposed to obtain between the “normal” and “ab- 
normal” appears to have no counterpart in the phenomenal world; it exists 
on the verbal level only. When the implications of this circumstance are 
grasped, it becomes at once apparent that the unifying program adopted 
by the National Society for the Study of Communication necessarily involves 
a dynamic, reciprocal relationship between workers engaged with general 
problems of communication and those engaged in clinical activities. By 
joining forces; by keeping in close contact through scheduled meetings 
and published proceedings with the thinking, planning and doing of 
colleagues in the numerous communication areas; and by informing one 
another of failures and successes, particularly of what appear to be the 
factors responsible for such, a desirable measure of mutual stimulation 
and illumination may reasonably be expected. It is in this sense that the 
Clinical Committee envisions its essential role in the parent organization. 


“Normal” communication as a legitimate object of human study, then, 
cannot be separated from disorders of communication. To attempt to 
separate the two would be as arbitrary and sterile as to attempt to separate 
physiology from pathology or psychology from psychopathology. Current 
concepts of the functions of the “normal” organism could never have been 
fashioned in their present form were it not for knowledge derived from 
observations of materials deranged by the accident of disease or by the 
design of experiment. In the neurophysiological area, for example, the 
extremely useful information that a slender pathway located in the spinal 
cord normally mediates “pain” impulses was contributed by a neurologist, 
William Spiller, who, in the course of treating one of his patients, perceived 
a significant connection between a loss of pain sense in one lower extremity 
and a minute tuberculoma located in the opposite half of the spinal cord. 
Similarly, the useful current day notions of the “schizoid,” “cycloid” and 
comparable “personality types” considered to lie within “normal” ranges 
have been derived from psychopathologic inquiry into the major psychoses 
and neuroses. Such illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely. The 
burden of all such evidence, however, indicates that the study of the 
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“abnormal” state is indispensible to making continuous headway in the 
study of the “normal.” 

A singular advantage accrues to the investigator who turns his attention 
far enough from his primary concern with the characteristics of “normal” 
individuals, groups and situations to familiarize himself with the “abnormal.” 
Among “abnormals,” he will find in an exaggerated and readily recognizable 
form those characteristics which exist among “normals” in more subtle 
forms. The attitudinal set attained through familiarity with the “abnormal” 
makes possible the detection of minor aberrations among the “normal” 
which might otherwise escape notice. This is another way of saying that 
manifestations of abnormality appear to differ in quantitative rather than 
in qualitative ways from those encountered in the “normal” state. Nature’s 
phenomena seem not to be arranged in convenient pigeon holes but to be 
distributed along a continuum and the proper perception of these phe- 
nomena calls for a relativistic viewpoint. There is no logical or pragmatic 
reason why the principle should not hold in connection with the study of 
human communication which is, after all, a phenomenon as “natural” as 
walking and breathing. 

Within the past twenty years, we have come to believe that disorders 
of communication constitute a major (if not the primary) source of most 
of the inter- and intrapersonal difficulties in the modern world. If this 
notion is correct and if matters are to be significantly improved, a systematic 
study of communication disorders and an exhaustive exploration of the 
possibilties of preventing and correcting them must be promptly projected 
in an attempt to solve our more urgent human problems. 

Whatever their etiology and pathology, disorders of communication 
have much in common—particularly on the pathogenetic level. When, in 
an attempt to give directions, a dysphasic person unwittingly misleads a 
“normal” listener, the consequences may be unhappy and, on occasion, 
catastrophic. In such a situation, each individual appears to take the 
other on faith and never for a moment questions the process of communi- 
cation by symbols which runs prior to his course of action. Identifiable 
here is a disorder of communication, arising partly from a clinicopathologic 
condition and partly from long practiced cultural habits. As far as end 
results are concerned, however, this variety of disorder does not differ 
appreciably from that displayed by the demagogue who proclaims the 
superiority and more noble destiny of the “Aryan” race, the “White” race 
or Christianity. In short, dysphasic individuals and sufferers from schizo- 
phrenia are not the only persons who exhibit “double talk.” However, 
since such deviants can be more or less readily recognized by the qualified 
observer and held under control for investigative purposes, they provide 
convenient material for intensive study of the motivations and mechanisms 
underlying the general process of communication. Thus, they appear to 
carry a high potential for clarifying issues generally considered pertinent 
only to the “normal” individual. __ 

Clinical inquiry promises to shed much needed light on the particular 
problems involved in the study of propaganda, civilian morale, intercul- 
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tural relations and other areas of communication for which special com- 
mittees now exist within the National Society. Conversely, significant 
findings derived from research in the latter areas may be expected to 
resolve in whole or in part some of the perplexities with which the clinician 
is faced. By way of illustration, one recent formulation derived from 
anthropology—the culture concept—has influenced psychopathologic inquiry 
profoundly and has already pointed up the necessity for a revision of 
Freudian concepts as the latter are conventionally applied to “normal” and 
“abnormal” individuals. It is highly probable that similar disclosures 
arrived at in consequence of research in the non-clinical areas will prove 
to bear directly upon clinical problems. 


The agenda of the Committe on Clinical Methods may be conveniently 
itemized under five headings as follows: (a) Clinical Services, (b) Research, 
(c) Teaching, (d) Publication and (e) Administration. For the most part, 
these are self explanatory and require no delineation here. The matter 
of clinical services, however, requires a small measure of elaboration, 
inasmuch as it covers a particularly wide range of communication disorders. 
Formally included in clinical services are the diagnosis, prognosis, prophy- 
laxis and treatment of “organic” and “functional” disorders of perception, 
hearing, reading, writing, speech and mathematics. Research in these 
areas is being continuously prosecuted and the numerous studies bearing 
directly or indirectly upon communication study being regularly reported 
upon in a score of journals require critical review and evaluation in strict 
accord with the principles of scientific method. The Committe on Clinical 
Methods hopes to establish a central exchange through which abstracts of 
pertinent articles in the world’s literature can be made available to members 
of the National Society and to other interested persons. 


For the fulfillment of the Committee’s work its members appear to be 
well qualified. At present, the Committe is composed of a chairman and 
twelve members, all of whom are clinic connected and most of whom are 
professional teachers engaged in university work. Dr. Hildreth Schuell of 
the Veterans’ Hospital at Minneapolis has been designated as the Commit- 
tee’s Advisor to Editor Lewis of the Journal of Communication. The eleven 
remaining members of the Committee represent universities and institutions 
distributed through the East, mid-West, far West and deep South. Although 
most of them have special interests in one or another field of clinical 
research, all appear to have a comprehensive grasp of the area-at-large of 
disorders of speech and perception and considerable experience in the 
administrative aspects of clinical work. 


When the recorded history of the first half of the Twentieth Century 
has been critically investigated and dispassionately evaluated by generations 
of scholars yet to come, it is not unlikely that the active movement toward 
the unification of science initiated by the Vienna Circle will be regarded 
as having greater significance and more enduring value for mankind than 
two world wars, the decline of the British Empire, the advent of the 
automobile, radio and travel by air. Yet, the movement toward unification 
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in the scientific area is but one aspect of a more general movement among 
advanced thinkers directed at the achievement of “one world.” We have 
only recently embarked upon the second half of the Twentieth Century 
and already a new movement—our own—motivated by a clearly perceived 
need to unify and integrate the endeavors of those engaged in the several 
fields of communication, has taken form. In a very real sense, this move- 
ment includes and logically extends beyond the unification of science, for 
it envisions a comprehensive communion of ideas and methodologic pro- 
cedures among workers engaged in the arts, humanities and everyday 
human endeavors as well as in the scientific disciplines. As Wendell 
Johnson has pointed out, the better part of science is its language. This 
holds equally true for the arts, humanities and human activities in general. 
Language cuts across all serious study and it is this fact that promises to 
yield most in our effort to achieve unification and integration within the 
areas of communication. The immediate task consists in bringing about a 
revision of our language structure and habits so as to facilitate inter- and 
intrapersonal communication and to fashion our verbal maps in a way that 
corresponds more closely (in terms of adaptation) to the territory they 
are intended to represent. This is an enormous task and fraught with 
countless practical difficulties. Yet we dare not postpone it longer. The 
ecologic die has been cast and failure to deal effectively with the funda- 
mental issues relative to communication will be tantamount to failure in 
the even more fundamental issue of survival of the race. The stakes are 


high. 


LANGUAGE BARRIERS IN INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 
Arthur L. Campa 


We have become accustomed to think of man as a member of a 
particular race, with a corresponding language, and with a culture that 
represents his biological and linguistic origin. There is no doubt that the 
nature of man is the sum total of these basic determinants, but the assump- 
tion that these factors are necessarily correlated leads to misleading con- 
clusions in our cultural understanding. The relationship of race, language 
and culture seems obvious at a first glance, so we unwittingly accept their 
correlation. In fact, much of the “knowledge” which we have regarding 
other cultures is nothing more than traditional relationship which we have 
inherited as standards of knowledge. In the Southwest, for example, there 
is a marked tendency to designate as “Spanish” any culture trait, culture 
content, or racial characteristics observed in persons whose native tongue 
is Spanish. They refer to tortillas, chile, and tamales as “Spanish food”, 
and, because this fare is characteristic of many Spanish speaking individuals, 
they also conclude that Spanish people are very fond of hot foods. Again, 
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there are many Hispanicized people in the Southwest, whose racial origin 
is autochthonous, but whose language is Spanish. These people have 
certain physical characteristics such as dark hair, olive complexion, and 
dark eyes. As in the case of chile and tamales, many people conclude that 
all Spanish people are olive skinned and have dark eyes. The concept is 
carried further when they say, “The white people and the Spanish”. 


Correlations, such as the above, can be judged in a better light because 
they are current, but we also have some which we have taken for 
granted for so many centuries that we do not question them today. The 
British are said to be Anglo-Saxons because they speak a language whose 
basic pattern is Anglo-Saxon, that is, English. Yet, as race goes, the 
Islanders are Celts who were Anglo-Saxonized by the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes. Likewise, the Celt-Iberians of what is now Spain were Latinized 
and today speak the language of Hispania, although racially they were little 
different, if at all, from the Celt-Iberian inhabitants of the British Isles 
before the Germanic invasions. 


The modern Spaniard intuitively prefers to be known as a Galician, a 
Castillian or an Andalusian rather than a Spaniard, even though all of 
them may speak the same language. They may be more aware that the 
culture-content of their region is not expressed by linguistic classification. 
Even more confusing is the generalized term of Latin in combination with 
race. The “Latin race” includes Italians, Spaniards, and Frenchmen, three 
different cultures whose relationship is that their respective language 
evolved from vulgar Latin some 2000 years ago. Actually, except for a 
few culture traits which develop uniformly in a common milieu, there is 
little similarity among these three peoples. There is a common assumption 
that these nationalities are similar in physical appearance. This similarity 
is comparable to that which exists among dogs of mixed ancestry, if you 
will pardon the comparison, but it does not establish a generality. The 
tendency to correlate language, culture, and race is carried to its greatest 
extreme when someone speaks of a “typical” Spaniard, Frenchman, etc. 
The American whose mind is set on standardization finds it difficult to 
accept the nonconformity of a short, dark complexioned Swede, a red- 
headed Spaniard or a fair haired Mexican. During the last war, many 
American soldiers were really amazed upon landing in Italy to find that 
the Italians were not all short, dark, and stocky. insistence on using 
any of these determinauts, but principally that of language, closes the door 
to the possibility of total understanding. If a person is blond he must be 
Anglo, if he is Anglo he can’t be dark, if he is dark he is Spanish, (or 
French or Italian, because all these “Latin races” are dark!), if he speaks 
Spanish he eats Spanish food, he eats enchiladas, the latter must be Spanish 
food, and ad infinitum or ad absurdum. 

Even in cases where the language and culture were the same at one 
time, they soon parted company when part of the group set up a separate 
political entity. Take the United States and England as an example. 
When Mr. Chamberlain returned home with a compromise with Hitler, he 
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was hailed for his successful mission in England, while in America he was 

scorned for having compromised. Americans compromise, but unlike the 

English, they hardly consider it a victory. Again, take the word “clever”. 

An Englishman speaking of a “clever girl” to another Englishman need not 

lain, but an American would not know what to expect of a girl so 
ed 


Spain and Spanish America also have grown far apart linguistically 
and culturally. Identical words do not have the same meaning at all in 
many cases. When a Spaniard says “Me choca” he means that he is taken 
by something different. A Mexican means that something is repulsive to 
him. The “Chulo” is an individual type in Madrid; in Mexico it means 
something beautiful, and in New Mexico it means a lap-dog. When a 
Spaniard says to someone “Vaya a pasearse”, it is equivalent to the English 
“Go to hell”. The New Mexican will tell you “Vaya a pasearse”, meaning 
to drop in sometime. 

Scholars realized long ago that the original linguistic correlations were 
being modified, but until recently there was little scientific evidence to 
prove it. Now we have in Spanish such studies as those of Dario Rubio, 
La Anarquia del Lenguaje, and the monumental work of Santamaria in his 
three volume Diccionario de Americanismos. 

In the Southwest, where we have to deal with Anglos, Mexicans, and 
New Mexicans, we have a marked example of the cultural implications of 
language. The situation is far more complicated in this region because we 
must communicate our thinking in many cases by translating back and 
forth between two languages and in three cultures. A word in Spanish 
does not represent the same culture content or trait that its linguistic equiva- 
lent does in English. Let us go back to the word “compromise”. The 
uncompromising Spaniard in whose culture, so strongly individualistic, 
ideas and concepts need not be alike, there is no need for compromise; 
hence the word compromiso means a duty or an appointment. Many 
object to being called Mexican in English, but they use currently the term 
“Mexicano” in Spanish without any objection. Linguistically translated, 
“Mexicano” means Mexican, but culturally speaking the English rendition 
does not connote the same thing. The Spanish speaking individual in the 
Southwest does not achieve a real understanding of English by translation, 
but by a closer acquaintance with the culture that the language represents. 
And only in cases where the culture content of each language is understood 
can we have a bilingual individual. In passing, we indirectly seem to 
encourage a lack of real comprehension of language through our require- 
ments for advanced degrees in which a candidate with the aid of a dictionary 
and some cramming is able to pass “successfully” a test in language. 

Those who have studied the problem of education among Spanish 
speaking students tell us that there is a cultural lag which holds back 
these students. The pity of it is that in most schools the only thing that 
is open to such a student is translation of words which linguistically seem to 
have a close relationship, but which culturally represent totally different 
concepts. Take the case of Juan in a school somewhere in the Southwest. 
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He has a cerain amount of “amor propio” which is mistranslated as “pride”, 
and then because it does not mean the same in English, Juan is said to 
have a “false pride”. One day he gets into trouble with Pedro, one of his 
schoolmates and, there being no word “compromise” in their vocabulary 
nor in their culture-content, they resort to physical arguments. The teacher 
insists that Juan “apologize” to Pedro for what he did. “Go on,” she 
insists, “apologize to him.” Again Juan doesn’t know what to say, because 
there is no word in Spanish for it, nor does the apologizing custom exist. 
The teacher is assuming that just as words are linguistically translated, so 
are cultural patterns. She continues, “Tell him you're sorry”. This he 
refuses to do because he is a product of a realistic culture, loathe to change 
the realism of the past by the instrumentality of mere words. So he stays 
after school for being stubborn, disobedient and generally incorrigible. Juan 
still doesn’t know the meaning of “apology”, but if he is intellectually curious 
he may look up the word in Velasquez dictionary where he will find it 
mistranslated linguistically as “apologia”. Not knowing this half dollar word 
he looks it up in the Academy dictionary where he finds to his amazement 
the following definition, “Discurso en alabanza de una persona” (an utter- 
ance in praise of a person). Now he is mad at the teacher! The following 
day, he can’t find his pencil. When asked by the same teacher if he lost it, 
he promptly replies that he hasn't. Actually the pencil lost itself from 
Juan. “Se me perdio” (it lost itself on me). That's it! After school, Juan 
is walking home and someone asks him if he missed the bus, but by now 
we know that he was not the active factor in this situation. The bus left 
him, “me dejo”. He is a versatile boy, but don’t make the mistake of saying 
he is “versatil”; this would mean he is superficial and changeable. 


In addition to isolated words, there are also psychological attitudes 
characteristic of a given culture, which are difficult to understand and 
much more difficult to overcome in the process of acculturation. Punctu- 
ality is something that an American understands as mechanical precision. 
It is a by-product of an industrial and highly mechanized culture. The 
American dramatizes this event with whistles, lights, and gunfire. Even 
the clock “runs” while in Spanish it simply “walks” (el reloj anda). My 
Mexican friends insist that a five o'clock appointment can be kept punctually 
until six. That is, it is five until it is six. To an American, the hour is a 
gear timing concept, and rightly so, because American industrial life is 
geared. This postulate is what wears so much rubber at intersections, and 
causes people to spcad even days in line in order to be the first person to 
enter when the gates open. We have been pushing this to such an extent 
that our time perspective projects up beyond the present and into future, 
and we publish the Saturday Evening Post on Thursday and the magazines 
come out one month in advance. This to a Spanish speaking person is 
still incomprehensible. He still is sticking to the present and says “manana” 
to the rest. Manana does not arise because of any consideration of the 
morrow, that would be an American culture trait, but rather because the 
morrow is not at all considered. Manana stems from the Spanish concept 
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of reality which gives preeminence to the present, that is, to reality. He 
calls the present “actualidad”, that which really exists. 

No one will deny that the sum total of behavior patterns, values and 
attitudes which make up any culture is reflected in the language of the 
culture providing that the culture content can be properly determined. It 
should be also realized that each language attempts to correlate its culture 
with little or no reference to similar correlations in other languages. When 
the language is forced to conform arbitrarily to the patterns of another 
culture we have the sort of thing that has grown up in the Hispanized 
English and Anglicized Spanish spoken in New Mexico. If both culture- 
content and vocabulary are lacking, the practice is to adopt both in order 
to preserve the newly acquired concept in its own mold. This process 
adds such words as esprit de corps, savoir faire, petite, al fresco, sombrero, 
patio, corral, etc. 

This problem of race, culture, and language correlation was accentu- 
ated when representatives of the United Nations attempted to iron out 
their differences at the council table. An interesting report of what hap- 
pened at the meeting of the United Nations in Paris in 1949 is given by Ina 
Telberg in the September °49 issue of The United Nations magazine, in an 
article entitled “They don’t do it our way”. 

She reports that the Russians are disliked because of the length of 
their speeches and for their irony and sarcasm, a traditional custom of the 
Russians in their political speech-making which has nothing to do with 
Russia’s present government. The Latins, on the other hand, do not employ 
sarcasm but do sprinkle liberal doses of poetic imagery and literary allusions. 
The Cuban delegate to the Social Committee of the Assembly in Paris, 
tired of the Chairman's constant interruptions, protested, “Not being all 
Nordics and Anglo-Saxons, we can not fit into the pattern of brevity, terse- 
ness and conciseness which you demand of us, Mr. Chairman. Such pat- 
terns befit the Northerners, but we like an orator to be imaginative, 
emotional, moving . . .”. Another Latin American delegate pleaded that 
the expression “From the cradle to the grave” be inserted in the Article of 
the Declaration of Human Rights. A Western European delegate pro- 
nounced, “Such phrases have no place in a serious document”. “But the 
Declaration should be beautifully worded,” argued another Latin repre- 
sentative. “It's a legal document, not a poem,” muttered a pragmatic 
delegate. The United States delegate whispered an aside, “Why not ‘From 
the womb to the tomb’—it rhymes at least!” 


There were also numerous cross-cultural misunderstandings when 
American delegates attempted to find a common ground by means of jokes 
which insulted the Russians and left others cold. Then too, there was the 
concept of time or what the psychologists call time perspective. Noon 
meant meal-time to the American Chairman, but it meant nothing of the 
sort to the Orientals who insisted on keeping the meetings open all day. A 
western European speaking on the Declaration of Human Rights said, 
“Man is of divine origin, endowed by nature with reason and conscience.” 
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To which a Buddhist interposed, “All life is of divine origin, not only human 
life.” Sometimes the situations were farcical. A Chinese delegate was 
listening in English to a discussion when a Russian said, “Gentlemen, let 
us not behave like a bull in a china shop.” The Chinese delegate promptly 
raised his hand and said, “Mr. Chairman, I should like the Soviet delegate 
to explain just what China has to do with his objections.” 

Our system for the teaching of language in America is based on the 
false assumption that language is a mechanical process which, given a set 
of rules and translation, can be acquired and successfully learned by 
anyone. That in itself is not so bad were it nor for the fact that many 
seem to believe that the process ends there. It might be helpful for us to 
emphasize the culture content of language rather than the mechanics of 
transliteration. Language as a means of effective communication would 
then transmit much more meaning of each other’s culture. 


A TENTATIVE STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
COMMITTEE ON BASIC RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES 


John Keltner 


With the comprehensive list of committees engaged in research in 
the National Society for the Study of Communication, it would seem a little 
strange to have a committee devoted directly to research and evaluation 
procedures. It is not, however, entirely without good purpose and function 
in an organization covering so wide an area of human relations as ours. 
It seems quite reasonable that the committee on basic research may per- 
form a rather significant function in coordinating the several research efforts 
of the various committees. 

With this coordinating function in mind, a tentative statement of scope 
and purpose is herewith presented for the consideration of the association 
as a whole. It should in no way be interpreted as being a final or a 
thoroughly definitive statement. The development of the place and function 
of such a committee is essentially evolutionary. We would indeed hope that 
as the work of our association grows the function of this committee will 
become more distinct and precise. Until that time, however, we shall 
attempt to set out those areas in research and coordination in which we 
can perform most valuable service to our profession. 


Basic Research 
The term Basic Research may be interpreted in many ways. For our 
purposes, however, we wish to view those studies as basic research which 
deal with fundamental matters of importance to every part of our associa- 


IOHN KELTNER-—Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; Chair- 
5 man of the Committee on Basic Research and Evaluation. 
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tion. In a sense those things are basic research in communication which 
deal with facts of significant importance in the development of the total 
communicative function. It would seem reasonable to assume that from 
a basic research fact will come specialized studies roughly approximating 
the areas represented in the academic committees. The question as to 
whether a given piece of research is basic or specialized is not a question 
which should be argued at any great length except as it is important to 
identify those areas of study which should be the concern of all. That 
there is constant re-defining of basic areas and basic problems is to be 
expected. One need only to look at the problem faced by the Patent Office 
to note the difficulty in identifying what is called “basic” and what is called 
specialized or developed from a combination of basic ideas. It sort of 
revolves around the problem of which comes first, the chicken or the egg, 
and we do not wish to encourage such argument. We are simply concerned 
with defining and clarifying those functions which are of essential signifi- 
cance to all human communications. 
Objectives 

1. To outline and define areas of basic importance to communication 
research. 

2. To organize special projects in the so-called “basic” areas. 

8. To organize and encourage the organization of teams for the 
purpose of attacking special research projects in the basic areas. 

4. To coordinate and stimulate special research in those areas most 
needing study. 

5. To examine and develop methods and procedures especially 
adapted to communication research. 

_ 6. To assist in the dissemination and the coordination of research 
data in the field of communications. 

7. To examine the functioning of the association itself and to evaluate 
its system of operation. 

While most of the above objectives are directly concerned with the 
development of the study of communications, the last objective is some- 
what different. We feel that it is the responsibility of some active com- 
mittee in any organization to serve in a capacity of participant observer 
and critic of the processes and functions of that organization. This we feel 
is a highly important function and one which the committee on basic 
research and evaluation might well perform. Methods and procedures for 
doing this are certainly not readily available. It will fall as one of the 
larger problems of this‘committee to develop such systems. 


Basic Research Problems 

1. To develop instruments for the measurement of variables in human 
communication. This problem we feel has prime importance in our whole 
research program. Many projects dimed at examining some particular 
variable in the communication function are handicapped by the lack of 
tested and reliable instruments for measurement. It would seem therefore 
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that a significant area of research could be concentrated solely on the 
development of measuring instruments, both mechanical and human, for 
the purposes of quantitative and qualitative analysis of communication 
variables. Some efforts have been made in this direction in several of our 
larger universities. We need, however, to coordinate the efforts being 
made and to develop some sort of program aimed specifically at the refine- 
ment and discovery of measurement devices. 


2. To develop methods of research design fitted particularly for the 
problems of the study of communication. Much of our research design at 
the present falls into the traditional patterns of the laboratory, the field 
study, historical analysis, rhetorical analysis; and the like. These methods 
bear examination in testing. We need also to encourage the development 
of new design methods aimed at the isolation and control of communication 
variables within a natural habitat and under conditions which do not 
disturb the pattern of the subject in his social communicative contacts. 
Part of the work here necessitates a thorough examination of allied fields 
to discover what advances have been made in research design for special 
purposes. Other work will need to be done in the way of inventing and 
testing new design methods based on sound quantitative and qualitative 
procedures. 


3. To examine communication as a factor in personal and social ad- 
justment of the individual. This, of course, is an overall objective and 
covers many possible avenues. Its essential difference from others that we 
will outline is that it deals primarily with the individual's own adjustment 
behavior as it is effected through communication. 


4. To examine the field of communication in group relations. This 
area of research is an extensive one and involves several sub-areas which 
we shall mention. It is important to note at the outset that in dealing with 
group relations we must of necessity deal with them from two points of 
view. The first point of view is from the inside of the group—that is, a 
study of the in-group structure, condition, characteristics, and the like. 
The second aspect of group relations might be concerned with the relation 
between groups, or inter-group relations. If we view the study of all group 
relations in terms of these two avenues, then we can be more accurate in 
our basic analysis of group study. 

Among the areas of group relations that merit study for communication 
are the following: 

a. The “a4 group and the communication factors in the development of the 


e. 

b. Church and religious organizations. 

c. School A canoe pose 

d. Community service and recreational groups. (It should be noted that these 
three groups, church, school and community, involve those groups which are 
chosen by individuals who wish to be members.) 

e. Professional vocational groups or those into which persons fall as a 
result of their vocation or their professional responsibilities. 

f. Institutionalization and hierarchal patterns. Here we would be concerned with 
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the study of institutionalized behavior in staff ion, in club hierarchies, 
in administrative organization and procedures Pie « od ante 
social-economic organizations. 


g- Cultural groups. Here we would be concerned with larger race or culture units 
and their communicative functions and characteristics. 

h. Problems of control and ap in all group relationships. This breaks dea Soo from 
the division of types and groups and suggests a study of 
Guvaitaiidies to tanae of qetlemns @f Samiiandl tahevter 
communication. 

i. Leadership. This we mention separately because of its tremendous importance 
oo ©» 6 We would do well to develop a series of 
carefully planned and coordinated projects in studies of leadership in group 

relation. De te cho beled of Gee mitsiiens of Gis comattine that a 


jointly deve’ and jointly administered by the several arr. en 
and agencies represented in our association is of tremendous importance and 
should be cuhihed « in the very near future. We wish to call attention 


to this aspect and to submit it for careful study at once. 


5. Learning. Another area of vital concern to any study in com- 
munication must be the processes of learning and the acquisition of infor- 
mation. 


6. Perception and cognition represent two functions that are vital as 
basic processes in all communicative activity. We need to know more 
about the perceptual and cognitive processes in communicative behavior. 
The whole field of listening, for example, is essentially tied in with these 
areas and we can move very little in the discovery and development of 
listening techniques until we have a clear conception of these areas. 


7. Motivation. Again we must deal with a basic functional area as 
it relates to our communicatio. processes. Along with the studies in moti- 
vation through communication, we must also be concerned with the 
counterpart or the obstacle of motivation known as frustration. The 
aspects of communication as motive behaviors, the effects of communication 
on frustration and the result of frustration behavior on communicative 
functions represent some definitive directions into which such studies might 


8. The area of mass media and public opinion would involve the study 
of newspapers, radio, television, drama, and general public opinion methods 
of study and analysis. Here we are concerned also with basic problems in 
beliefs. 


9. Problems of symbolization and language are of vital significance to 
the study of communications. Here would be the focal point of much of 
the work of the semanticist in our group although certainly not his only 
area of operation. This would involve studies in problems in vocabulary, 
problems in honorific speech, problems in language development and the 
like. 

10. The larger aspect of social change and methods of persuasion is 
also of great significance to our research in communications. Patterns of 
control in communicative behavior, forms of persuasive endeavor in various 
aspects of social change, historical study of social change behavior, and 
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communicative variables involved in that behavior are of importance to 
our study. 


1l. Some special studies have been proposed in the area of conflict 
and tension, and these studies would involve aspects of the crises situations 
and the communicative behavior that grows out of crises situations from 
the small group level to the large group level and also from the individual 
and personal level. The study of crises and conflict is of tremendous sig- 
nificance in our contemporary and communicative society. 

The above areas of research investigation are far from being inclusive 
of the possibilities available to our society. Our main purpose in presenting 
them is to suggest areas into which our studies may be channeled. They 
represent a tentative formulation of research units of study. It is the wish 
of this committee that this tentative formulation receive the careful scrutiny 
of every committee and every group within the society and that additional 
formulations, revisions of this organization of research be suggested to the 
committee on evaluation. 

It is our desire to prepare in the near future a general brochure on the 
research facilities and projects now in operation and now in development 
in the various aspects of our organization. This brochure will be used in 
describing to interested groups just what our society can do in the way 
of significant research in all areas of communication. 

It has been suggested several times in our report that we need to 
develop coordinated and cooperative programs. We wish to reiterate that 
point here. While we recognize the dangers of distance and division 
between universities and agencies, we feel that our society can make the 
greatest contribution to research by developing joint study which involves 
sevcral universities in a single project and includes people from several 
disciplines within those universities. The accumulation of evidence is 
growing which shows the effectiveness and the greater scope of research 
which can be accomplished by such a joint study. Admittedly, joint re- 
search requires some time to set up over and beyond what the average 
research project, which is individualized within a single institution, requires. 
On the other hand, the total outcome provides a much broader and more 
accurate system of verification. We therefore, wish to recommend that 
any unit within our organization which is planning a research project make 
use of our services in organizing inter-disciplinary and inter-university 
cooperation on that project. 

We wish also to suggest that members of the society who know of 
avenues through which research funds may be reached contact us so that 
we can prepare a brief brochure on the sources of research support to be 
distributed to our society as a whole. 

In conclusion, it is our wish that the National Society for the Study 
of Communication approaches research functions as a team and that the 
organization of our research projects be given careful consideration in 
terms of the over-all objectives and long-range problems which face the 
development of good communicative behavior. We do not wish to dis- 
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courage those individuals whose research skill and disposition thrives on 
a formal isolation for their work. On the other hand, we feel that much 
is to be gained by joint concurrent studies in the same problem areas. 
Concentration on a few problem areas at a time, organized in developmental 
order, would appear to be more practical for our association. 


A PROGRESS REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


Herold Lillywhite 


After about six months of discussion and correspondence centered 
around the attempt to discover the areas and limit the scope of its investi- 
gations, the committee on College Programs has finally agreed upon several 
important areas and the priority of these areas for immediate and future 
study. They may be summarized as follows: 


1. For the present, major attention will be given to the basic communi- 
cation courses now in existence in colleges, with the ultimate objective 
of suggesting the attributes of a dynamic, inclusive pattern that might 
be adapted to fit a number of varying situations where changes in 
existing courses are needed and where new courses are to be formed. 
Work of the committee is proceeding along several lines in this study: 


a. The committee is sponsoring and assisting a graduate student to 
make a nation-wide survey to discover: 1) how many and where 
communication courses (or their equivalents under different titles) 
are being offered; 2) what is the specific nature of these courses— 
objectives, procedures, administration, staff, testing, course content. 

b. While this over-all survey is in progress the committee is undertaking 
an intensive study of existing courses known to committee members 
and available for first-hand study. This study will be along the 
lines of and will supplement the SAA survey reported in the last 
issue of The Journal of Communication. 


2. The committee is actively concerned with the matter of research in all 
phases of communication, especially as they concern the college pro- 
grams. Activity has begun along the following lines: 

a. A Jsibliograpliy of Research in Communication is being compiled 
by the committee with the view to making the information finally 
available ts anyone interested. This bibliography will contain 
unpublished as well as published research material, and reports on 
teaching methodologies, etc. that might not be considered strictly 
research. 


of the Committee on College 
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b. The committee is attempting to outline some of the areas for 
research in communication and to stimulate, promote and actually 
undertake research projects within this outline. 


3. The committee is seeking information relative to any undergraduate 


or graduate training programs in institutions anywhere in which students 
are being trained in any or all of the phases of communication as the 
Society conceives of communication. When such programs are dis- 
covered a study will be made of their objectives and procedures and 
reports will be made for the purpose of stimulating the development of 
similar programs elsewhere. It is already widely recognized that 
almost all of the current undergraduate and graduate programs are 
inadequate for the preparation of communication instructors. 


On the basis of information already available to the committee from 


its own investigations and from study of the experience of others, several 
tentative conclusions and suggestions may be presented relative to a 
number of matters pertaining to communication courses that have been in 
existence for some time: 


1. 


The problem of what department or what person administers the basic 
communication course of necessity varies so much with the local situ- 
ation that there is no observable consistent pattern. It has been sug- 
gested that the kind of person that administers the course may be 
much more important than what department he represents. This of 
course includes also the kind of training he has had and his point-of-view. 


Perhaps the greatest problem of existing courses is how to get competent 

instructors. It has been found that: 

a. Traditionally trained “speech” and “English” teachers generally do 
not have the breadth of training, experience, or interest to conduct 
a balanced communication course. 

b. In most cases the most successful communication instructor seems 
to be the person with a “very broad” training outside as well as 
inside the fields of speech and English. 

c. Rarely has it been found feasible for speech and English depart- 
ments to combine in this course; frictions are too great. Some 
notable examples do exist, however. 

d. Once the instructors are chosen it has been found most successful, 
and most often necessary, to subject them to a sustained period of 
in-service training and experimentation in instruction methods and 
“communication” attitudes. 

e. In almost all cases instructors will be chosen from staff members 
already teaching speech or English in the institution in which the 
course is being organized. Rarely can a new staff be hired, as the 
staff members already teaching the beginning speech and English 
courses rightly have first claim. 


f. It is realized that we need to study what is involved in a “broad” 


training for communication teachers. The committee is attempting 
to isolate some of the aspects of such training. 
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3. Finally, the committee has recognized the necessity for a rather drastic 
reorientation, on the part of the majority of us working in the com- 
munication field, toward the entire area of communication. This 
perhaps suggests the necessity to attempt to outline what might be 
called a “philosophy of communication” or a “communication point of 
view.” Uniformity is not the object in such thinking, but the considera- 
tion of a number of new and different concepts is tremendously impor- 
tant if we are to make any improvement over traditional courses and 
activities. 

In order to carry out this extensive study the committee is organizing 
itself into a series of sub-committees in which members may concentrate 
on one or two projects according to inclination and experience. Thus far 
committee effort has been unusually constructive and cooperative. The 
response is truly gratifying in terms of effort and results. It suggests a 
real concern for the inspiring task of studying and bettering human 
communication. 


COMMUNICATION IN INDUSTRY 
Major Charles Estes 


Lincoln stated our goals for us plainly enough, but left us to figure 
out how to attain them. And were he living today in this dangerous atomic 
world, I think he might warn us that unless we learn how to get along 
with each other as individuals, not only our Government, but we, the 
people, may perish from the earth. 

There is no novelty in the statement that we live in a period of stress. 
Internationally, what might have been a co-operative world is torn asunder 
by irreconcilable philosophies of economics, politics, justice, progress— 
even of human life. Within our nation, differences that sometimes seem 
just as pervasive cause suspicion, resentment, and open conflict between 
employees and employers. These differences show that we must improve 
the working, living relationships between wage earners, management, and 
owners. Unless this is done, our economic system will lurch from crisis to 
crisis and will cease to maintain an ever-increasing standard of living for 
our people. 

Certainly, I think we can agree that all of us need to gain all we can 
with special techniques whether in the Theater, Radio, Forensics, Semantics, 
Speech Therapy, or that new field—Television. But I wonder if the time 
is not here when specialists will need to “spread their wings” beyond their 
specialties. 

In The Quarterly Journal of Speech for December, 1950, we find a 
good text for the Committee on Communication Problems in Industry. 


MAJOR CHARLES ESTES-Special Assistant to the Director, Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, Washington, D. C.; Chairman to the Committee on Communication in Industry. 
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The author, Carrie Rasmussen of Longellow School, Madison, Wisconsin, 


in writing “We Must Spread Our Wings” suggests: 


. . - there is one obligation that we need to think more seriously about, 
and that is to influence the general education people—professors, superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, general teachers. 

We must extend our influence beyond our colleges, our publication, and 
our national association. We must seek opportunities to speak at conferences 
on General Education, meetings of superintendents, and conventions of Social 
Sciences. We must add or integrate more courses in the teaching of speech. 

These are a few of the objectives we must attain in the future if we want 
the people who influence the general teaching world, who ‘hold the purse 
strings’, who ‘have the say so’, to realize that it is through the spoken word 
that we ‘live for better or for worse’, for understanding or the lack of it, for 
war or peace. 


That is good advice from a teacher of speech. If she isn’t a member 
of The National Society for the Study of Communication, she ought to be. 


If you were to consult those outside your own profession, you would 
find even more insistent advice—even demand—that you “Spread your wings.” 
Leaders of Labor would tell you that those who represent labor need 
improved skills in communication. Leaders of Management would tell you 
the same about those who represent management. And those who deal 
with both Labor and Management, such as representatives of various 
mediation agencies, would fairly shout “Amen.” 


Raymond W. Peters, Head of Employee Relations Research of one of 
the larger oil companies, in a recent book, Communication Within Industry— 
Principles and Methods of Management Employee Interchange, reveals 
the need for better communication: 


Reports of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics show that during 
the past four years work stoppages alone have resulted in 237,700,000 man- 
days of direct idleness at the site of the plant or establishment. While wages 
and related ‘fringe’ benefits are given as the major controversial issues in most 
of these stoppages, there were disputes over union representation rights, the 
union shop, and other labor-management matters. Unquestionably many of 
these stoppages resulted from inadequate transmission or sharing of information 
and misunderstanding of the issues involved. In fact, it has been estimated 
by some employee relations consultants that only 14 per cent of employees 
understand the union contract, while 80 per cent of those coming to the bar- 
gaining table have not completely analysed the issues upon which negotiations 
are to be conducted. 


Speaking of experiences in his own Company, Mr. Peters says: 


Representatives of a number of leading colleges and universities spent 
two weeks in June, 1947, 1948 and 1949 surveying employee relations programs 
and practices in certain subsidiaries of our company. These groups reported 
their findings to management through joint meetings (Educators Conferences). 
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Those dealing directly with the communication follow: 

(1) a need for better training in human relations and more recognition of 
supervisors; 

(2) a need for encouraging local unions to help maintain unobstructed chan- 
nels of communication ‘from the grass-roots up’ and from the top down; 

(3) a need for a frank approach to the education of employees in the reason 
for management policies and the exercise of management functions; 

(4) a need for closer contact between the supervisor and the supervised; and 

(5) a need for creating conditions which encourage employees to develop 
their abilities more fully. 


Many of you know how great the need is for improved skills—and 
their human-relations by-products—in employee-management relations. You 
also know what Labor and Management are doing about those who have 
not had college training in communication or whose college training con- 
sisted of limited or over-specialized courses. Many companies, and some 
unions too, are filling this void by giving speech and human relations 
training to their people, on the time of, and at the expense of, the company 
or the union involved. 


Those things which you and your associates in the colleges either did 
not have the opportunity to give to them, or which you failed to give to 
them when you had the opportunity, are being given to them by others. 
The rising demand and suggestions for more effective communication come 
from many sources. 


On page 181 of the August issue of Chemical Engineering, Richard 
Demmerle points out the need for communication in his article “The Human 
Equation.” In the subtitle, he says, “It Takes A Spectrum of Communication 
Media To Carry One Idea To All Men.” In his opening paragraph, he 
says, “A badly transmitted idea is like a duck without feet. It can float, 
quack and grow fat, but it will remain adrift in the middle of the pond of 
obscurity. Only the well expressed idea can propel itself to a landing on 
the shores of other minds.” 


Mr. Demmerle’s basic idea echoes and re-echoes in books and period- 
icals. The Fortune Magazine series on Communication, for example, noted 
that one of our major automobile manufacturers encouraged 2,000 of its 
management and supervisory people to express themselves better by taking 
a non-college speech ‘course—a course, incidentally, which gives equal 
emphasis to the human-relation by-products of speech training. Stuart 
Chase, in his book, Roads to Agreement, gives a veritable storehouse of 
communication information and analysis of the need for good communica- 
tion in bringing about maximum areas of agreement. In Blueprint Your 
Career, Robert F. Moore of Columbia University, assisted by Carol Biba, 
offers some valuable communication suggestions for the pre-college student, 
the undergraduate, and for those whose diplomas are gathering dust. Liston 
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Tatum, Jr., in a Preliminary Investigation of a Procedure for Discussion—a 
Master's thesis submitted to the Graduate School at Northwestern Uni- 
versity—presents some very interesting experiences in eliminating emotion 
and developing better communication in discussion groups. 

In “Our Fear of the Educated Man”, Leo Gurko (Tomorrow, Decem- 
ber, 1949) points out the effect of the mechanical age on human behavior: 
“Technique, technology, routine, does no harm when applied to inanimate 
matters; on the contrary, it saves time and work and makes possible mass 
production. The danger is in aping the machine with our brains, in thinking 
like an assembly line, fed from a store room of cheap interchangeable parts. 
Clearly we are all impressionable enough to become robots, so that industrial 
slavery is not only a fact of the body which we must prohibit; it is a state 
of mind which we must forestall.” 

Many groups are taking action to meet the challenge posed by Dem- 
merle, Gurko, et al. The National Association of Manufacturers, the Amer- 
ican Management Association, The American Institute of Banking and the 
National Association of Foremen all publish material on speech training. 
All of these people need the help of all of you—not just some of you, as is 
now the case. YOU are supposed to be the experts in this field. YOU 
should be the leaders of this crusade for improved communication. 

And the stimulating thing about it is that, in addition to your being 
so sadly needed, it challenges the full gamut of your skills, all the way 
from simple, understandable communication (which is very difficult to 
achieve) to the more advanced aspects, including such things as General 
Semantics. 

At this time, as never before, we shall need a citizenry in Labor, Man- 
agement and the General Public that can DEMOCRATICALLY arrive at 
agreement as to what should be done . . . and then 

UNITEDLY do it. 

This requires more effective communication on the part of everybody 
than we have ever had before. 

For your own sake—and for your Country's sake—don’t miss the oppor- 
tunity you have to have to help fill this need! 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Darrell Gooch 


Recently, I was in a meeting of speech teachers from several high 
schools for the purpose of adopting certain basic speech objectives for all 
of the schools represented. During the discussion, someone dared to ask, 
“Don't you think we should give some attention to a program of communi- 
cation?” After a slight pause a member of the group asked, “Communica- 
tion, what do you mean?” There was a brief period of explanation of 
the communication programs which have been tried in a number of colleges 
and universities. Then came this response, “Oh, we've been teaching those 
things for years.” A few members insisted that the program was a “new” 
approach. 


We, in the public schools, have hardly adjusted ourselves to improved 
and modern speech and composition programs; we have barely begun to 
learn how to use visual materials in our classrooms; we have weakly 
recognized the value of correction programs for the handicapped—and 
now we find ourselves challenged to pioneer in a new program. 

In the past, high schools have looked to the colleges for guidance in 
solving new problems. Through college experimentation we have been 
able to build rather good speech and English programs in the public 
schools. However, this time we are being asked to formulate aims and 
objectives for a new program at the same time the college departments 
are trying to organize the courses. When we learn of the many unsolved 
problems on the college level, we are not at all certain of the direction we 
should go in the elementary and secondary schools. 

One of the many difficulties lies in the fact that elementary and 
secondary school teachers know too little about the program. The speech 
teacher quoted earlier who asked, “Communication, what do you mean?”, 
is not an unusual instance. 

English departments have always felt that only they should set up 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening programs. The emphasis has 
always been on writing and reading. As a result very little experimentation 
can be done until we are able to get more harmony between these two 
groups. When a certain speech teacher was asked to cooperate in an 
experimental trial of the new Brown-Carleson Listening Comprehension 
Test, at once the question was asked, “What is the value of such a test? 
Isn't the silent reading test enough?” When a teacher gave a 
screening test, and discovered a large number of students had poor oral 
reading habits, the challenging quetsion was, “How much oral reading do 
they do these days?” Only by cooperative effort of both speech and 
English teachers will we be able to gain insight into the far-reaching 
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scope of the communication facets and the solution of our common prob- 
lems. Cooperation is one of the basic necessities for good communication. 

Administrators are often slow to allow teachers to move into new 
areas in the elementary and secondary schools. Much of this slowness 
grows out of the fact that the public schools are constantly forced to 
qualify students to meet certain state minimum requirements. Likewise, 
the schools must meet college entrance requirements in English. Suppose 
a new program is tried, and as a result, the students fail to meet college 
requirements? Then the colleges begin to shout that we are not teaching 
fundamentals. 

As a result of all this, the elementary and secondary school teachers 
find themselves unable to know which way to turn. All will agree that we 
wish to move forward. We are eager to try this new program. It seems 
that, for the time being, there is little answer to our problem. Because 
we do desire to find a way to try this new project, the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools Committee has suggested a plan of action in the fol- 
lowing tentative objectives: 

I. To encourage and assist the development of procedures whereby 
teachers will aid in providing more meaningful experiences for 
individual development through curricula related more adequately 
to the adjustment and involvement in the society and culture of 
which the communicator is a part. 

A. To encourage and assist administrators and faculties of teacher 
training institutions to develop teacher training programs which 
will implement this objective. 

1. To develop ways of training the established, experienced 
teacher to teach communication programs on the elementary 
and secondary levels. 

2. To find ways for training all prospective elementary and 
secondary school teachers in the communication skills for 
improvement in all teaching and for supplementing the 
work done in specific courses in communication. 

8. To find ways of integrating communication courses from the 
primary to the secondary levels and from the secondary to 
the college levels so that unity of purpose will be achieved. 

B. To encourage and assist administrators and faculties of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the development of objectives 
and programs consistent with (I). 

1. To encourage and implement the development of the basic 
communication skills throughout the entire school program 
rather than restricting the skills program to classes in 
English, speech, and communication. 

2. To find means of introducing into the elementary and 
secondary school programs adaptations of methods (already 

in use in some colleges) of teaching reading, speaking, 
writing, and listening. 
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3. To find ways of incorporating within communication pro- 
grams on the elementary and secondary levels, methods 
which will contribute toward the child’s personal adjustment 
and insight, in keeping with approved psychological prin- 
ciples. 

C. To écctan a recommended program of teacher training which 
will help to furnish an understanding of the individual child's 
adjustment and development, and the relationship of these to 
communication. 

II. To encourage teachers and administrators to develop an understand- 
ing of the fact that personal problems (sometimes thought to be 
unrelated to the communication processes) need attention and thera- 
peutic consideration before efficient communication, productive or 
receptive, in any situation can be expected to result. To investigate 
and/or encourage further investigation of the relationship between 
personal problems and communication processes. 

Ill. To encourage teachers and administrators to fully develop an under- 
standing of the nature of normal development of the individual in 
relation to the communication processes. 

IV. To encourage the improvement of human relations and more efficient 
operation of the democratic processes through the improvement of 
communication. 

V. To encourage the investigation of the relationship between thought 
and language. 

VI. To encourage the investigation and understanding of the means for 
stimulating behavior through communication. 

A. To investigate and understand why the individual behaves as 
he does. 

B. To investigate and understand the means by which the individual 
can elicit the desired behavior from others. 

C. To investigate the factors involved in conditioning behavior. 

VII. To encourage experimental research on the graduate level which 
will serve as a basis for accomplishing the above objectives. 

These objectives are challenging and have led us to feel that certain 
subcommittees should be appointed to handle the immediate, as well as 
the long range, problems which are in the process of being formulated. 
The work of these subcommittees will probably pertain to 1) production 
and collection of school communication program ideas and materials on 
methods, 2) publicity and the “selling” of the communication program 
idea to school administrators, and 3) encouraging and carrying on experi- 
mental research in communication methods at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. 

If we approach our problems with courage, we feel that soon we shall 
lessen the number who may ask, “Communication, what do you mean?” 
*Damell Gooch, Director of Productions, teacher of Speech and English, Thomas Cam Howe. High 


School, Indiana; member of the Committee on Elemen' and Secondary School 
Programs of the N: ; Assistant Editor of the Journal. 
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READING—A CHALLENGE TO EVERY TEACHER 
Thorsten R. Carlson 


There is concern with the reading inadequacy of college students. It 
may seem upon superficial examination that we face a paradox of an in- 
creasingly literate nation, but a college population becoming less literate. 
The paradox fades when we understand the metamorphosis in the nature 
of the college population. More people go to college. Those who go into 
higher education are no longer as highly selected as they once were. It 
is not economically practical, nor in the best interests of the democratic way 
of life, to continue to bar youth from extended education by outmoded 
standards of selection involving reading proficiency. Improvement in the 
ability of students to learn from the printed page must be sought. 

The Committee on Reading of the National Society for the Study of 
Communication needs to encourage research in reading as a phase of 
communication, and to interpret, apply, and integrate the knowledge that 
better methods of teaching reading may eventuate. 

The motivation has been impelling for research in reading at the 
elementary level. The teaching of reading has traditionally received 
curricular emphasis requiring special materials and trained teachers. The 
question of what kinds of materials, what methods, and what types of 
training has perennially presented itself. The answers could not be arrived 
at through experience entirely since too many variables remained undefined 
and the answers were therefore legion and extremely diverse in their 
variability for each problem presented. Philosophical approaches alone 
also failed to provide the necessary guidelines. The advent of techniques 
of measurement and means of quantification opened the area to scientific 
study. The high school and college curriculums, however, have consisted 
of subject matter specialties. Only the good reader was sure of success. 
The widespread use of tests and the broadening of the base of American 
education came on apace. Reading problems were revealed. Definitive 
answers as to the specific natures of the reading skills at the high school 
and college level and the best techniques and materials by which to teach 
them are still in the future. Research is just beginning to isolate the factors 
involved, and to evolve and validate techniques of improving the students’ 
use of the skills in reading. All interested groups and individuals should 
encourage this latent, but growing interest in research in reading at the 
secondary and es level. As the contributions are made these groups 
and individuals should integrate, interpret, and apply the knowledge. 

Another responsibility of the Committee on Reading should be the 
fostering of an understanding among secondary and college teachers of 
what reading is and how the skills are nurtured at the elementary level. 
This understanding should include acceptance of reading as a skill that 
grows by differentiation as well as integration probably as long as the 
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human being is capable of learning. A few points of view might be 
expressed here by way of illustration. 

Reading is a means of communication. It is the thought process 
evoked by the stimulation of the printed page. It is a process of securing 
ideas but it also involves the use of the ideas in thinking. Reading is too 
popularly and uncritically thought of as word recognition. 


The implications of this definition are several, and all bear on the 
teaching of reading. First, the accuracy, completeness and vividness of 
one’s interpretation will depend upon the extent of his experience back- 
ground. Backgrounds of experience, vicarious and direct, are the equip- 
ment of the reader. The wider his contact, the more extensive his equip- 
ment, the more apt he will be to arrive at the interpretation the author 
seeks to project. Reading, then, consists in the making, with the aid of the 
context supplied by the author and by use of the stock of previous learnings, 
something that never existed before insofar as the reader is concerned (and 
perhaps as far as the author is also concerned). He is making mental 
constructs which will not be repeated by any other reader and which he 
can never again perfectly reproduce. Reading is a cooperative endeavor 
between the author and the reader. The author cannot put “new” ideas 
in a reader's mind. He can only stimulate the reader to make new com- 
binations out of the ideas already there. Disconcerting to the perspiring 
author? Perhaps. But it is a basic problem in all communication and has 
many implications both known and unexplored which bear on the effec- 
tive teaching of comprehension of printed symbols. It implies that the 
teaching of reading is every teacher's task at all levels. All the components 
of thinking such as experience background, verbal facility, symbolization, 
abstraction, vocabulary, concepts, and ideas must be considered in such 
instruction. 

Secondly, the teaching of reading must not be thought of as a discipline 
suddenly imposed upon the child in the first grade and arbitrarily termi- 
nated as completed at the end of the elementary school career of the child. 
Learning to read is a natural and sequential outgrowth of previous learning 
and experience and it continues as long as the learner is capable. Learning 
to read is the continuation of a process of differentiation begun in infancy. 


Observation of infants’ behavior illustrates the principle that be- 
havior in response to a stimulus progresses from gross bodily reactions to 
more finely differentiated reactions. The response of an infant to a pain 
stimulus is quite different from the efficient and specific response of a 
child of three or four years of age. This process, of course, is the result 
of both learning and maturation. 


This process of further and further differentiation is also characteristic 
in the learning of other abilities. Learning in the perceptive processes, for 
example, undoubtedly takes a similar direction. Perception becomes more 
and more specific as the child gains experiences. Perception not only 
becomes more detailed, but the further interpretation of what is seen is 
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more extensive and accurate because of the widening background of ex- 
periences. 

Development of children’s ability in the communicative arts is another 
example of the application of this principle. The child in his early speech 
development may apply the words “chair” or “table” to a variety of types 
of chairs or tables. He soon, however, learns to differentiate among some 
of them and to call them by their more specific names. The child is also 
learning, of course, to apply generalized terms to groups of objects which 
he identified singly before. For example, the teddy bear, wagon, and 
blocks become toys. As the youngster matures and gains experience he 
carries the differentiation still further and extends it to his new acquisitions 
in vocabulary. As a result of this process the youngster is fairly well 
developed in the art of simple communication when he reaches the kinder- 
garten. 

In school the child finds it necessary to extend and further differentiate 
his experiences. Up to now his experiences have been largely those in 
which he has been directly involved. In other words, his experiences have 
been those of “here” and “now.” His experiences now begin to extend to 
other places, other times, and other people. Since these experiences are 
not present in time and place they are told and read to the child. This 
extension is important preparation for the subsequent phases of differentia- 
tion. We often speak of this period as the reading readiness period. Of 
course, many other factors in addition to experience background are a 

of the curriculum at this level. Emotional, social, intellectual, and 
educational readiness all involve a gradual differentiation at varying rates 
in attitudes, skills, and abilities involved. School will be a pleasant and 
profitable experience for the child to the extent that the teacher under- 
stands this process and paces it skillfully with the maturational rate and 
level of the child. 

The art of reading itself according to this point of view is merely 
another step in the differentiation of the communicative arts. The children 
desire to preserve their experiences so they write them with the aid of 
the teacher on charts and on the board. In the process they recognize 
many of the words and some learn to read their stories quite effectively. 
The pre-primers and primers are the natural “next steps.” The words are 
learned as “wholes” and the children make extensive use of picture clues 
and other meaning clues in arriving at the recognition of words not imme- 
diately known. 

The recognition of words by “wholes,” thought meaning clues, and 
picture clues is not always sufficient. A further step in the differentiation 
of the reading skill is needed if the reader is to be effective. The child has 
need of the phonetic skills. He has indicated his readiness by noting 
spontaneously similarities and differences among words. He has become 
curious about word details, and has begun to notice words within words. 
The words are worked on and the phonetical elements studied are always 
part of a meaningful context or selection. Through guided cumulative 
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experience the child also discovers rules and generalizations to aid him in 
other word recognition problems. Learning is proceeding from gross to 
finely differentiated skills as the learner with teacher guidance discovers 
new needs. 

Later as needs arise in the learning situation, the process of reading 
becomes further differentiated. Reading of a general nature becomes 
reading to note details, reading to predict outcomes, reading to outline, 
reading to organize, reading to appreciate, and reading for purposes pe- 
culiar to certain content fields. Many of the skills are applicable in several 
content areas and should be taught in reading or communication courses. 
Other skills are peculiar to certain content areas and are best taught in 
these classes. It is the responsibility of all instructors to point out the 
importance and use of the reading skills needed in the course. These 
skills invite further definition through research. More definitive knowledge 
is also needed as to when and in what situations they should be taught, 
and how they can be most effectively presented. 

The NSSC has important resources for the accomplishment of the 
objectives indicated. The national and regional conferences should devote 
time to consideration of research studies in reading and their implications 
for communication courses. Such attention would also be a stimulus to 
further research. The Journal of Communication will be an important 
factor in dissemination of research knowledge and in encouraging experi- 
mentation in the improvement of reading instruction. Yearly or biennial 
summaries of the research should be regular features. Regional teams of 
experts should also be encouraged in considering their “reading problems” 
and formulating programs of action. Regional workshops to which inter- 
ested institutions may send representatives might also be set up. The 
Committee on Reading hopes that the National Society for the Study of 
Communication through its various facilities may become a clearing house 
for dissemination of knowledge relative to reading as well as other phases 
of the communication arts. 


COMMUNICATION AND THE FAMILY 
Lionel Crocker 


One might sweepingly say that this is where the communication begins 
and ends: with the family. The conditioning of individuals towards all 
forms of communication starts in the family. The meanings of everyday 
words will always bear the stamp of how those words were treated in the 
family. Such a word as home means much or little depending upon the 
respect with which the home was held by its members. Similarly the word 
church means much or little to the individual depending upon whether 
the family experienced together worship in the church. If the family 
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liberally supported the church, individual members came to realize that 
church was important to their thinking. If the pastor of the church visited 
within the family often and sometimes ate with the family, the church 
became an integral part of the growth of the family. Likewise the family’s 
attitude toward the school conditioned the actions of individual members. 
If school was something to be highly respected by the family, individual 
members went to school to learn: Education is a privilege instead of a 
boring experience. Thus the attitude toward the three pillars of society: 
the home, the school and the church are conditioned in the family circle. 


In fact the family is so fundamental in communication that we are 
likely to overlook its importance as we seek to solve seemingly more 
pressing problems. To revert to the matter of the relation of the family 
to the school for a moment, we might wonder why The Saturday Review 
of Literature (September 8, 1951) entitles its article “The Public School 
Crisis.” Is the crisis due to lack of communication within and without the 
family circle? Is this crisis due to family dissatisfaction with the subjects 
and the methods of teaching? What contacts does the home have with 
the school? Novice Fawcett, Superintendent of Schools in Columbus, 
Ohio, advised his teachers to join Parent Teacher Associations so as to be 
ready to defend innovations in the curricula. Many think the schools 
should be responsive and responsible to the families in the communities 
rather than to professional educators. Do parents resent the home work 
that is forced upon them because too much time in school is taken up with 
such extracurricular activities as assemblies, band, and committee meetings? 
Here is an area that must be studied: the communication of the home with 
the public school. 


The attitude of the family toward art in all its forms falls into a study 
of the family and communication. The kinds of pictures on the wall, even 
the calendar art, is important. Does the family ever on a Sunday afternoon 
visit the art museum? We are told that fewer and fewer people are studying 
piano. “There is no money in it.” Are all of our efforts at communication 
based on how to make more money? Maurice Evans in his Shakespearean 
tour had to halt his matinees, which were largely for children, to educate 
the children in how to listen. He found it almost impossible to perform 
before children who were nibbling pop corn, running up and down the 
aisles and sailing paper airplanes at each other. Does anyone in the family 
ever read aloud to other members? Is television dulling the imagination 
of this generation of children? 


It has long been noted that families that speak good English are centers 
of correct usage for the youngsters. Radio, television and comic books are 
bound to affect the language habits of children. Children no longer learn 
how to compose sentences because their work books are so made that 
filling in blanks suffices. College students have difficulty in writing essay 
type examinations because their training in sentence composition has been 
almost nil. Few books are read in the family. Apartment living discourages 
the family library. One boy reached college without having read a single 
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book from cover to cover. He had read excerpts and digests but never 
any one book. At one university students bought comic books, which were 
based on the classics, to supply information for book reports. Book pub- 
lishers are having conferences to discuss ways and means of getting 
families to read more fiction. Very few books that are not in book clubs 
ever pay the author any substantial royalties. English departments are 
concerned that their advanced courses in English are not being elected by 
men students. Fewer and fewer men are choosing English as a department 
of specialization for the purpose of teaching. The Jack of respect for and 
interest in books begins in the family circle. 

Advertising is a means of communication of the outside world with the 
family. One wonders if families pay any attention to radio, television and 
newspaper advertising. It seems that beer and cigarette advertising are 
bearing much of the cost of television. Is it a coincidence that breweries 
report a larger sale of beer during the month of August 1951 than for any 
other month in their history? Does the family have any way of checking 
upon the honesty of advertisers? An interesting article on the integrity of 
advertising by Bernard DeVoto appeared in the April 1951 Fortune. He 
says that professors are suspicious of business because they are dissatisfied 
consumers. DeVoto says, and not because professors are more hostile to 
business than they are to government, religion or education, that professors 
feel that in advertising they are either insulted or shortchanged. DeVoto 
analyzes numerous advertisements to the point and concludes that the lack 
of integrity in both advertisements and products is a greater threat to free 
enterprise than socialism. The average family is not as critical as university 
professors! 


Do families of one economic status have more communication with 
each other than families of another economic status? Does the four hundred 
set in a community go back and forth through dinner parties, weddings, 
and funerals more easily than other families? Does the four hundred have 
more communication with the church and school than the other groups? 
Does the four hundred have more inter-personal relationships with people 
outside the family than within it? 

One might think the luncheon clubs would be a potent force for the 
education of families in current events and community problems. One 
might think that the father would share the information he received at the 
Rotary Club with members of his family. The luncheon club gives father 
ideas to introduce into the family circle discussion around the dining room 
table. Likewise, the women’s clubs no doubt are fertile sources of ideas 
which mother brings back into the communication areas of the family. 
Does it work out this way? 


How does medical science communicate with the family? How do boys 
and girls receive their sex education? Should sex education be given in 
the home, the school, the church? Are agencies at work to prevent medical 
knowledge from reaching the family? How many families now have family 
doctors? Do families shop around for their medical and dental care? Does 
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the widespread use of Hadacol mean anything about the level of medical 
intelligence in the family? Does the family get its medical information 
through The Readers Digest, from the family doctor, or over the drug 
counter? 

These are but a few of the problems of communication within the 
family. Many of our social problems might be solved if we could find 
ways and means of communicating more effectively with the family. 
Students of communication have an unlimited number of problems before 
them as they consider the family and its communicative aspects. 


REPORT OF THE NSSC LISTENING COMMITTEE 
Charles E. Irvin 


At the April, 1950 meeting of the Central States Speech Convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, three of the then five-man Committee on Listening sat 
in Ralph Nichols’ room and talked over the projects that have become the 
core of the larger committee’s work. Between that date and the election 
of Mr. Nichols to the presidency of the NSSC, little could be done except 
to refine and word these objectives. In their final form, these four objectives 
are: 

1. To make a graduated study of the listening habits of human beings 
all the way from nursery school level up through the college years 
and into adult life; to analyze and report these studies in order to 
provide a sound basis for listening instruction during the years in 
school. 

2. To send a letter to key speech department chairmen and deans of 
colleges of education reporting our “number one” project and 
expressing our hope that they will urge some of their graduate 
students to consider this area when defining their research problems. 

3. To assemble and to place in rank order of importance a list of the 
obstacles, problems, and difficulties encountered by teachers inter- 
ested in, or striving to accomplish, training in listening compre- 
hension. 

4. To draw up and circulate a statement on what constitutes listening 
instruction. 

Project number 1 is, of course, the major concern of the committee. 

Its very importance and scope, however, breeds caution. Involved in its 
successful pursuit should be many hundreds of studies and years of observa- 
tion. Present studies show a shift in listening skill at certain age levels. 
The When, Why, and How is yet to be scientifically discovered. A very 
basic blueprint for the observation of listening behavior has been circulated 
among the committee and several are either at work on projects of their 
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own in this area or are seeking the cooperation of colleagues and friends 
teaching at the various levels. Reports have been asked for so that any 
findings this year may be available for distribution to the association 
membership at convention time in 1951. 

Project number 2 will be completed this year. The letter to speech 
chairmen and deans has been written and will be printed and sent out 
during the months of September and October. In all, over 500 colleges 
and universities will learn about our projects and will be invited to partici- 
pate. Each committee member will be charged with sending these letters 
to institutions in his geographical area. 

Eight committee members have reported on projects number 3 and 
number 4. Project number 3 calls for listing in rank order the problems 
and difficulties encountered in listening training programs. Placing these 
items in rank order will necessitate much cross-correspondence; therefore, 
the lists reported below are compilations without benefit of preferred 
standing: 

Problems and Difficulties in Listening Training 

Instructor apathy (sometimes antipathy). 

Lack of adequate testing procedure. 

Lack of graded materials for exercises. 

Lack of approach to the teaching methods. 

Lack of time in the present communication programs. 

Lack of administrative interest and support. 

Tendency of educators to accept status quo. 

Student assumption that they are already adequate listeners. 

Pedagogical intramural argument on the subject of whether imme- 
diate comprehension is more or less important than long-range 
retention. 

Inadequate facilities. 

Lack of information about the correlations between listening and 
the philosophical concepts. 

Lack of information about the correlations of listening and other 
communication skills. 

Lack of information on common listening abilities necessary to 
democratic living. 

Lack of audio-visual aids. 

Lack of information about what kinds of listening can be taught. 

Lack of information about how to teach listening. 

Lack of effective measuring devices. 

The role of the teacher of listening in critical listening activities. 
Can he meet the pressure of groups who advocate uncritical 
listening? 

Lack of individual student analysis through interview. 

Lack of an adequate definition of what it is we are trying to 
improve. ; 

Indifference on the part of students, parents, et al. 

Lack of information on what constitutes effective listening. 
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Problems in motivating students. 

Emphasizing attitudes and/or techniques. 

The place of listening in education. 

Auding ° vs. listening. 

Relationship of business and the professions to listening. 

Lack of published material on listening as it is related to general 
education. 

Do we abrogate in other fields the things we teach in listening; i.e. 
persuasion vs. recognition of motives; inspiration vs. recogni- 
tion of emotional loading? 


Project number 4, what constitutes: listening instruction, will also 
require much committee discussion before a fully endorsed statement can 
be made. Again, it is possible to report only what has been turned in. 
Certain editing has been done in order to categorize the varying elements 


What Constitutes Listening Instruction 


1. We must determine the need for listening instruction. 
2. We must determine certain specific objectives: 


A. A definition of listening. 

B. The importance of it. 

C. Why it is important to improve it. 

D. What are the attitudes of good listeners? 
E. What are the habits of good listeners? 


3. We must plan a series of experiences designed to enable the 
student to achieve the objectives. 


Constant daily practice with oral materials. 

Tests or “check-out” systems over such materials. 
Specific, tangible work on vocabulary. 

Constant work to establish attitudes of respect for listen- 
ing as a medium of learning. 

Tests over short talks, recorded and “live”. 

Establishment of a feeling of responsibility on the lis- 
tener’s part to understand and to question. 

Lectures of one hour each on listening followed by tests 
and written analyses of the lectures. 

Establishment of listening laboratories. 

Practice in organization, outlining, note-taking. 

Constant reference to the habits of good listeners. 
Constant practice with spoken or read-aloud materials 
which demand recall and/or assimilation. 

Acquainting the student with his scores on tests and 
talking with him about his improvement or lack of it. 
The fusing of listening training with regular portions or 
segments of communication courses that involve listening. 
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4. We must establish procedures to evaluate instructional results. 
Immediate testing. 

Pre-test and post-test technique. 

Written analyses. 

Study of class notes, etc. 

Open discussion of comprehension and evaluation of oral 
materials. 

The suggestions as to what constitutes listening instruction naturally 
vary with the institutions. There have been three major categories of types 
of instruction: 1. The listening laboratory technique such as that used at 
the University of Minnesota; 2. The coordination of listening and speech 
instructior. at present used in many institutions; 3. Direct instruction by 
the lecture method either in hour-long sessions such as at Air University 
or shorter sessions spread over a long period of time such as that at Michigan 
State College. 

The committee will continue to work toward the improvement of 
listening and the consequent improvement of their parent association. 
Findings ‘will be periodically reported to entire association membership. 


OO p> 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATION 
IN THE MILITARY SERVICE 


Captain K. B. Clark 


There are at least two sound reasons for having a committee on Com- 
munication in the military Service in the National Society for the Study of 
Communication: 

(1) The military services depend upon civilian schools for a 
great number of their leaders, and are interested in the 
training in communication skills their future leaders are 
getting. 

(2) The military services operate an extensive training and 
education program of their own. They are teaching 
communication skills in these schools. 

The desirability of a two-way flow of information between the military 
services and civilian education seems obvious. One of the functions of 
this committee is to provide a channel for a flow of information on com- 
munication skills. The other functions of this committee stem from the 
objectives of the NSSC itself as stated by Dr. Ralph Nichols in the first 
issue of the Journal.‘ Applied to the committee, they become: (1) To 
study the nature of communication and its role in military operations, (2) 
To aid and encourage those military organizations concerned with improv- 
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ing military communications, (3) To evaluate the specific courses of 
training already existent, and (4) To disseminate the results of our studies. 


As a first step toward the achievement of these objectives we are 
establishing liaison with organizations in each branch of the service— 
ground, naval and air—that are concerned with communication skills. 
Heading the list of such organizations are the various service schools, such 
as the Air University, the Air Training Command, and their counterparts 
in the ground and naval forces. Our immediate objectives are to make 
the work of NSSC known to potentially interested organizations, and to 
get from them statements of interest in our committee, for it follows that 
if the military services do not see how we can help them, there is no 
reason for our existence. Therefore, we are asking each organization these 
questions: 

“Are you seeking ways and means of improving the com- 
municative skills of your people?” 

“Would you welcome assistance, information or study from 
this committee?” 

“In what ways do you feel this committee can best be of service 
to you?” 


When we have answers to these questions we will be in a position to 
identify specific needs which this committee can help to fulfill, We are 
asking interested organizations to designate an agency of contact with 
which we can work. 


Problems in military communication can be thought of as falling into 
sub-areas, such as communication in: (1) administration (command) and 
human relation, (2) public relations and mass media, (3) training and 
education, and (4) psychological warfare. Readers will see an immediate 
relationship between this committee and other committees of NSSC; for 
example, the committees on Mass Media, Propaganda, Communications in 
Industry, Communications in Government, and Intercultural Relations. 
There will be a need for a continuous exchange of information within our 
own society. 

The committee should realize its immediate objectives before it meets 
for the first time at the SAA-NSSC Convention in Chicago this December. 
The convention program lists two events of special interest to us. Professor 
Paul Bagwell of Michigan State College is scheduled to speak before a 
joint session on the topic of “Communication in the Military Service,” and 
Dr. Francis Drake, University of Minnesota and the Air University, will 
chair a seminar on the same topic later in the program. These two events 
should provide a springboard for further committee action. 
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Methodologies in Communication 


METHODOLOGIES IN COMMUNICATION 
Seth A. Fessenden 


Perhaps the most common desire of the beginning student is to find 
a sure key to good communication. In many adult classes in basic com- 
munication there is an almost pathetic belief that a knowledge of grammar, 
an ability to recite the rules, will open the door to adequate expression. 
There is often a minor revolt against the idea that rules of grammar are 
situational, that the purpose and the occasion often govern the form. There 
is a frequent request, “But which is correct?” 


A most interestingly written paragraph emphasizing the need to 
evaluate the situation and not to rely on “rules” is found in the 1951 Guide 
for Air Force Writing: 

Writing is a means of communication between you and your reader. You 

use language for two purposes: to think and to communicate. First you think 

ideas out in words; later you need to translate those ideas into a different 

pattern of words for your reader. When you think with words, you think 
with words stored in your head. When you communicate, you have to use 

the words stored in somebody else’s head. The words you use must have 

meaning for the reader. 


Nor are there fewer variables in speech. When a man goes home at 
night, he may ask, “Is supper ready?” and in so doing may tell about his 
feelings, how things went at the office, the degree of his hunger, his attitude 
toward his wife, the kind of evening they are likely to have together, and 
many other messages. The intent may be to seek information, but his 
method of communication may say much more than he presumed to say. 


Likewise, he must recognize that the condition of the family budget, 
the way the kids have been acting, the attitude of the last door-salesman, 
the smoothness in which the supper preparation has been progressing, the 
content of a letter, and many more factors affect the way the wife will 
react to his innocent question, “Is supper ready?” 


Unfortunately there seems to be no simple rules or method of com- 
munication whether written or oral. And into one of these two categories 
must almost all communication be placed. There are many media of transi- 
tion, but all utilize symbols which have meaning only through interpretation. 
Nor do the symbols alone determine the manner in which a message will 
be received. With visual symbols much is dependent upon what is unsaid 
and the way the. material is presented—there is a “tone of voice” in the 
written word. Obviously, no less will be portrayed through the oral 
expression. 


Communication, thereby, must be accepted as an event, a unity, a 
state of communion. Sometimes the emotion in the situation overrides the 
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idea; sometimes the event seems purely objective. The President has been 
known to write letters which have invited both anger and amusement, 
caused both worry and glee. Administrators have had directives miscon- 
strued because they were received in a different mood than intended. For 
one to try to explain a shortcoming may appear to the listener to be an 
apology. In telling about his family one may seem to be bragging even 
when bragging is not the intent. It is not only the words, the total expres- 
sion, the tone of voice, the method, but it is also the event that determines 
the status of the communication. 

There has been much research in the methods of communication. We 
have studied a great deal about ways to write, to read, to speak, and to 
listen. We ned now to be concerned with methodologies, with the prin- 
ciples that underlie the methods used. 

There seem to be at least three fundamental methodologies in com- 
munication, at least three fields of study which deal with the science upon 
which human relations are built; general semantics, group dynamics, and 
sociometry. Each of these contribute tools with which a communication 
event can be evaluated. Knowledge and utilization of these tools by the 
participants in communication can help them to understand and to appre- 
ciate the ideas and attitudes being expressed. 

The tendency of one who has delved into aspects of general semantics 
to vary, but not to confuse, his levels of abstracting both as he transmits 
and receives, to recognize the futility of dogmatic and static attitudes, to 
avoid confusion between the statement about an event and the event itself, 
and to apply the tools that the discipline provides probably can affect 
considerably the completeness of a communication event. Much further 
research is needed to probe the relationships. 

In the group, communication situations become even more complicated 
than when only a speaker and a listener are involved. There are many lines 
of contact, many types of interpretations, and varied rates of understanding. 
In addition to the cooperative activity within the group involved with a 
task which they need to accomplish, there is the confusion of process and 
personal status; there needs to be the unification of the task and the social- 
emotional drives. Research in group dynamics has contributed much to 
our knowledge of how groups mature and proceed, but too little has been 
done for us to know the effect of knowledge of the area upon a communica- 
tion event involving several people in a co-acting situation. 


When J. L. Moreno projected his concept of social-interaction observa- 
tion and measurement through the sociometric techniques, he provided yet 
another methodology in communication. We must recognize the silent 
and frequently hidden form of communication that sets up lines of attraction 
among members of a community whether that community be a small group, 
a classroom, or any sort of mass-population. The methodology is apparent, 
the application to the problems of communication but slightly recognized. 
This area is open for fruitful research. 

It is the task, in part, of the Committee on Methodologies to define 
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these areas, to investigate the nature of the communication process. It 
is the task of this committee to find the limits and boundaries of communi- 
cation and to find those principles, such as the three mentioned, which 
describe and evaluate the methods used in human intercommunication. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROPAGANDA 
Solomon Simonson 


The Committee on Propaganda was set up by vice-president Elwood 
Murray with the following objectives in mind: 

1. To inquire into the general problems of “human welfare” as affected 
by “propaganda”, “infiltration”, “intrigue”, and “persuasion” which 
does not come from properly evaluated basis of fact and reality. 

2. To aid in the development of methods whereby all communication 
may be made better to serve “human development” and proper 
evaluation. In this regard, the Committee seeks to work in par- 
ticularly close cooperation with the Committee on Mass Media. 

8. To subserve the ends of “democracy” by focusing attention upon: 

a. Infiltration and other “insidious” techniques which threaten 
democracy throughout the world today. 

b. Advertising and promotional frauds which serve “vested in- 
terests” and which concern the health and happiness of our 
citizens. 

The original membership-listing of the Committee included: C. Merton 
Babcock, Michigan State College; M. Blair Hart, University of Arkansas; 
and Allen Walker Read, Columbia University. 

Since then, the Committee has been most fortunate to have had added 
to its personnel: W. Norweod Brigance, Wabash College; Thorrel Fest, 
University of Colorado; and Clyde R. Miller, formerly the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Propaganda Analysis. 

The Committee has tentatively agreed to embark upon a specific 
project of research. 

The subjects most favored by the members of the Committee have 


1. Analysis of Russian propaganda intended for: 
a. their satellites 
b. our allies 
c. the neutrals 
d. their citizens 
e. our citizens 
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2. Improving the effectiveness of the Voice of America broadcasts, 
particularly with respect to establishing a favorable response to 
race relations in the United States. 


3. A study of techniques by which we can improve race relations in 
the United States; e.g. the Springfield Plan. 


During the past four months, the Chairman of the Committee has 
been making a special study of the content and spread of propaganda 
through Western Europe. 


The Committee is now in correspondence with several authorities in 
the Department of State concerning the selection of a research project that 
would prove most helpful to the Government. At the December meeting, 
definitive action will be taken as to the specific research project. 


The Committee is attempting to broaden its horizons of research by 
working closely with outstanding authorities in allied fields. The following 
men have been recommended for advisory membership in the Committee: 
Hadley Cantril, Princeton University; Leonard Doob and Harold Lasswell, 
Yale University; S. I. Hayakawa, Illinois Tech.; Senators Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Massachusetts and Ed Johnson, Colorado; Representative Emanuel 
Celler, New York; and Edward W. Barrett, assistant Secretary of State. 
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